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Dr. SIDDHESWAR VARMÀ 

PLURALITY ^ PHILOSOPHICAL AND GR AMMATICAL- 
IN SANSKRIT TRADITION 

I, Introductory 

Plurality, according to Webster, means, 'a large numbcr or 
quantity'. In both these senses, plurality has invited the attention of 
Sanskrit philosophers and grtmmarians. 

Plurality, in modern philosophical circles, is bctter known as 
'pluralism"; ithas a counterpart, 'singularism'^ 

Indian Sanskrit tradition has tried to dcfme not only the nature 
of various aspects of plurality, but also tried to spccify the various 
determining principlcs of these aspects, 

n. The Realistic Aspect of Plurality 

The VoisisikopaskSra^ considers the basis of plurality to be 
numbcr, but according to this authority, this 'number' disregards any 
basic unity as the underlying concept and so the plurality is said to be 
gcneratcd by the cognition of relativity. Thus, according to tħis 
authority, the concept of number is based on a reference to the most 
proximate number,,e.g., the scnse of 'three' arises with referencc to 
'two', and of 'four' with referencc to 'thrce'* — all this cognition being 

land2. Article ' Pluralism ', Encychpaedia Britannka, 14 edition, p. 87, 'Every 
philosophical system is either s'ngularistic or pluralistic, i.e., it takes for its 
starting point the esscntial unity of reality, or it regards as fundamental th« 
characters of diversity and plurality, which are everywhere in aàvance\ 

3. pmtiniyataikatvanalambanàpeksabuddhijanitatritvàdisarnkhya, 
quoted by the Nyàyakoh, Poona, 1928, p. 598. 

4. dvitva-sahitapeksahuddhya tritvam utpadyate, iritva-sahitapeksaya catusivam 
utpadyate, ibid. p.598. Similarly cf. dvitvàdayah pararddhantà apeksa-buddhijà 
matah, Siddhanta-muktavali, 1905, Pt. 2, p. 33. 
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onl) re:at:VL\ According to the eminent fndian Logician Gadàdhara, 
ħowever, pluraliiy functioos by the priiicip'e of 'pragmatic congrucncc'* 
and add.% ihat Ihis reiaiionship finictioiiing as the atiributc of the stem, 

'iS oiily abstract, ootactuar.*' 

This pk.raiity, z., explained by Jagadisa/ rcsides, not only in 
individiia! iinits, but ni tlie totality of groups Iike a pair, a triad, ctc. 
It is iius cooinion f.j:;iure of totality, which imparts 'the pragmatic 
congri'oiice' iiien!io:'cd by Gjdàdhara. This takcs us to aiiothcr aspcct 
of piiirtility :is represeiited by thr author of thc Kandalh who spcaks of 
piurality as a coliection, iiot iiumberj e.g., m Sanskrit thc word for 
*arniy' = sena aiid for \ht Mbrest' = vana^ This aspect of plurality is 
indepeiideni of individual units taking us to a concept of ^collection'/ 

IIJ. The Graiimiaticsl Aspect of Pliirality 

That Pànini had read both numbcr and magnitudc in plurality is 
cleaiiy demonstrated in his use of separate terms for these concepts in 
V.i* 19; while Patanjalij in his note on this sntra, explains that tħc 
functioii of luimbsr is 'distributional', while that of magnitudc is 

'integral\^ 

Vm ireiitment by thc graramatical school happily agrecs with that 

of Che KiindaH noted above, 

Morcover. there is another happy coincidcncc of the vicw of thc 
logician Gadàdhara, noted above, spcaking of plurality, Tunctioning 
as aii attribute of the stem', wilh the grammatical schooL Commcnting 
on Panini V.i. 59, PataSjali discusses the relationship of a numcral likc 
twenty to a si:bstance like 'cow' and while admitting that action 
coiicerns the substance, as in the utterance likc 'bring tcn cows', tht 
sub^.tancc without the operation of thc aitribute ^ 'mode' (akrti), will 
not give the desired connotation.^'^ 



5. s:mikhyayas ca prakriyarthe paryaptisamhandhenaiva visesanatvam na tu sama" 

vayadiiHi, Vyutpattivada (Bombay, Samval 1970), p. 136. 

6. vaisistjam ca vaijmnakam na tn vustavam, ibid. p. 138. 

7. dvita-triivadilcam paryàpiisambamlhena dvi'tryadisv eva vartate, napratyekamin, 

Nyayako.U, p. 490. 

8. yatra myataikatvajmna'}j tatratritvadi-bhimta bahutvasamkhyotpadyate,yathà 

senavanadau iti kandalikara aha, ibid. p. 9€5. 

9. bhedamatram samkhyàiia , parimanam tu sarvatah, Mahabhasya, 

V* i. 19. ' " 

10. akrti-sahacarite dravye àrmbhanMtm kriyante, ibid. V. 159.. 
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IV. Graiiiiiiatical ^Markers* as Mecliaiiisiiis of liurality 

Aiiotlier interesting converging point of the philosophical and 
grammatical schooL is regarduig thc iuiiction of grammatical teiraina- 
tions or 'markers . 

The logician Gadàdhara, in an iiiteresting note oii number in 
lexical words, states that numcrically thcy are indctermiiiate in a 
Saiiskrit uttcrance iike ' ghatarupam pakya' "Jook at the form of the pot 
or pots\ - numbcr reh.ting to the Sanskrit word ghaia, 'pot' is indeter- 
minate here/^ It is only the nominal termioatioBs -su, -au, etc, that 
can signify the sense of number.*' Cf, a similar opiiiion as exprcssed 
by the GrammariaH Nagesa : "The differentiation of 'two' or 'many' 
can be convcyed oniy by iħe grammaticai terminatioiiS".^"' 

V. Mystieal PresentatioH of Plorality 

Mystical presentation lies on the borderiand of philosophy, In 
the ChSndogyopanisad multiplicity is stated to be a will of the Suprem^ 
Reality, it bcing stated that in thc beginning only 'the ReaT Sat existed. 
This Real desired to be many, and so the course of muliiple phenomena 
in the form of creation started/' 

VL Pliiralistic Data froiii the RgYeda 

Linguistic data from RV also indicate that Plurality represented 
both its numerical and magnitudinal aspccts. Cf. 

bahit, 'great' : 

RV. 2. 13. 3, bahii, te vasavyàm, 'great is thy weaith', 

uru, 'large' : 

RV. L85,7, uru cakrire sddah, *(they) constituted a large gathering'. 

bahu, 'many' : 

RV. 2. 10, 3, bahdvo hi viprah, 'many wise men indeed\ 



n. 'ghata-rupam pasya' ity adau sanikhyanavaccħimta-ghataderevanvaya-bodhSt, 
Vyiitpattivada, p. 126. 

12. iaktata ca sntvautvajastvadina, ibid. 

13. dvaii bahava ity atrodhhHtavayava-bheda-samaha-pratttir vibhaktya, Vaiyàkarana^ 
siddhanta-laghiimanJHsa, Benarcs, p. 1183. 

14. VI. 2. 1. l-3,sadeva saumyedam agra asid ekam evadvitlyam Jad aiksata 

bahusyam, prajayeyeti, tat tejo 'srjata. Cf. thc Arabian philosopher FarabT 
(article ia \in.%i'mg'% Encyċlopaedia of Religion ami Ethics, p.758)'*Howdoes thc 
muUiplicity that is In evidence in the world arise from God who is unity? 
God has twofold manifestation : first the manifestation of uoity. His second 
manifestation is connected with multiplicity, *' 
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urii^ 'maiiy' : 

RV. 2, 27, 3, ta adityà urdxah^ 'thosc maiiy Àdityas\ 

VII. Vedic Neiiter Plural coocretized as Collective singular 

In liis masteriy book in Germaii,^^'^ J. Schmidt has shown that 
Vedic and Avestan iieuter plural in -a must have had a collective sense. 
This is confirmed by Vedic formations like devàtati 'divinity' from 
devas, 'Gods' plural Thus -a in post-Vedic Sanskrit bccame a regular 
suffixwitha collective sense, as is confirmed by Panini^^ e.g. Sanskrit 
pay^$, *a collection of snares', 

These examples eloquently show how closely related arc thc 
numerical and the magnitudinEl aspects of plurality, so that actually 
in the usage of the Vcdic language originally plural formations assume 
sipular forms, 

VIII. CoHcliision 

Tħe above data, it may be presumed, raay give us the following 
points :— 

(1) Ancient Sanskrit tradition was averse to rcad units as thc 
basis of plurality. It was totality or a common factor which constituted 
the central principle of this concept. 

(2) Plurality constituted both number and magnitude, the former 
bcing a distributional, the latter an integral conccpt as Patanjali has 
pm it. 

(3) These data aiso indicate the integration trtndi of Sanskrit 
traidition. 



15, Die PluralbilduHim der InioiirmGnisehin neuirat 1889, pp. 8, 13, 16. 

16. pasàdibhyo yah, PaninilV. ii. 49, 



SRI NARAYANA MISHRA 

THE NON-INHERENT CASUALITY AND THE 
SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE SOUL 

From the days of yorCj the theory of causation has been a puzzling 
problem to the philosophcrs of the world and particularly to those of 
Indian streani of thought. All philosophical systems havc, more or lcss, 
devoted theniselves to the task of explaining the complex nature of the 
theory. It was therefore, natural for thc realistic philosophy of thc 
Nyàya-vaisesika to deal with the topic in its detail. Thc very advancc- 
menl of the penetrating argumentalion of thc Nyàya-vaisesika Philoso- 
phers in this direction has culminatcd in establishing the novel thcory 
named Arambhavàda, thc name more appropriately based on the Nyiya- 
vaisesika way of production of the gross elcmental substance. 

While explaining the process of production of positive effccts thc 
Nyàya-vaisesika syàtem has divided causes into three major hcads :— 
(1) theinherent cause (samavàyi-kàrana), (2) the non-inherent causc 
(asamavàyi'karana) and (3) the efficient cause (nimitta-kàrana), This 
division i$ based on the varying naturc of applications of causct in pro- 
ducing a particular effect. Though almost all other systems of Indian 
philosophy, exceptthe Pràbhàkaraschool of Mimtmsi, havc only two 
types of causss, yet the unique Nyaya-vaiscsika division has its origin 
in thc uniquc relation of samavaya which othcr systems do not acccpt. 

(1) Tħc cause inhering in which an cffcct is produccd is callcd 
tħe 'inhercnt cause'. To say in gencral, constitucnt parts are thc 
inherent causcs of composit whole and the substancc, dravya itsclf is 
considered to be the same cause of qualiticsand actions inhering in it. 
This cause is known as the 'racterial cause' (upEdàna-karaita) in othcr 
systcms. 
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(2) The non-inherent cause is that caiise which is coniiected 
(pratySsanna} either directly or indirectiy, with the inherent caus« of 
the effecl. By dire.:t connectiDii (saksat praiyasatti) \\c understand that 
both the iioi'i'inherent CuU^c and its efFeci are inhering in the sanie sub- 
stance, For example we cini laxe the conJMnction of two halves of a jar 
which is the non-inherent c.use of the jar, The non-inherent causCj 
the conjuction: beiiig oiie of the qaaliiics, inheres in those very two 
halves ia vvhich its efFcct, the jar, too inheres. By indirect connction 
(parampara praiyasatti) those calegories (quahties or actions) are 
regarded as thc non-inhereiit oiies which are not directly connected with 
the inherent-cause of the -ITect biU with the inherent-cause of the 
effcct. This can be exemplificd by the coiour of two halves of 
a jar logicaliy accepted as ihe non-inherent cause of the colonr 
of the jar. The first type of connection is known as the karyaU 
kartha praiyUsani anà the second one as ihe karanaikanha praiyasaiti 
and technically cailed the laghvi pratyasatti^ and the mahati pratyasatti 
respectively. 

(3) The efficient cause is again sub-divided into two categories-- 

(l) the commoii and (ii) the particular.* 

Now taking into consideration the very nature of the non-inherent 
cause one càn easiiy be incliried to ^ive ihe status of the non-inherent 
cause even to the special quaiities of the soui in rchition to some specific 
effects, For examplc we can take the knowledge, onc of the special 

qualities of the soul according to the N}à\u--vaisesika standpoint. The 
soul is the inherent catise of desire and knovvledge, generaily regarded as 
the efficient cause of desirc, inheresin the soul itself. But almost all 
the Nyàya-vaisesika scholar.> do not accept knowledge as the non- 
nherent cause of de^ire. fii tħe fdce of tiis too wide application 
(ativyapti) of th^ dcfinition of the non-inhercnt cause to the knowledge, 
how does the <ibove-nientioned definition of the non-inherent causc hold 
good ? 

To rooi out ihis discrepancy the N\àya--vaisesika Philosophers 
have added tħe clause aimansesagunabhinnaive saii^ to thegeneral defini- 
tion of the non-inherent cause. 



1. (a) ^W^WWR-^^^-^I n 5r*^^L .. • Nyayabhusana, p. 49Z 

(b) rf^ ^\^l '^^ily fi;d"i^F ^ldt ?% 1 Vcdsenka'-paribha^opaskara, X, 2.iii. 

2. Nyayakoàa, p. 226 (1928). 

3. Kiranaval'ipra>iasa^didhiti, p. 36; Rasasara^ p, 14. 
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■Here the question arises: Wrint is the reason behiiid rejecting the 
non-inhereiu casuaiiiy of the special qualities of thesoul? Vyomasi- 
vàtàrvc^^ one of rhe mo^^t aiirheatic coiBnieiitators on the Padarihadhar- 
masahgralm of Pras:: .tupàdaj ss pcrhaps ihc tirst kiKnvr. person to ansvv^er 
the que$tion. He consiuers kiiowfedgc, eic.j the speciul qiialities of the 
soul, toiaiiy devoid of the pow'^r rcquired for producing the effcct, like 
desire and so forlh favadhria s^marihyatvabhaYa). Sridharacàrya'' also 
echoes it 'm his Nydyakandall. 

But Vyonuisiva^. coiitciitioB is not strong eriough to stand the test 
of reasoiiiiig^ bccause ]\u expiariation of the terni 'avadhriasdmarthyatva 
that th.^ noivinherent causc should have thc power to produce some 
effects of its inherent*"' cause (svasamavdyikaranajanya yatkinciikaryotpa- 
dakwvam) is equaily applicrible to both the special qualilii-s i^f ihe soul 
and the canjuciion of the tvi'o haivei» 0"' fi jar, None caii repudiate the 
powcr o-^ kfiowjedge to produce desire. Otherwise iiuw can it be accepted 
even as' i\vċ ellcierit cause of desire Wiiich Vyoniasiva hiniseu'' docs? 
Everi the cfficicut cause, Delrig on^ of the types of the cau.^eb in general, 
has to 'posscss ihe general dconitioii ol" the cause. It is thus clear that 
Vyomasiva*s coniention is not lenabie at ali. 

Udayauacarya's standpoint ia this regard is not originally 
avaiiabie to us, While comincnting on the sadharmya prakarana of the 

Padàrthadharmasatngraha hc proniises to expiain the matter latter^. 
But uiifortunatcly his Kiranavali is not couipletely preserved and in 
its printed ponion I could irace nolhing reiev^LUt. 

Vardharnàna Upadhyàya one of the niost failhful commentators 
on his Kiranavali infurnis us, most probably on the ground of his own 
argumcnt^ about the posUion o{ Udayanàcàrya ihat desire, etc, 
in reiation to which the spccial ciuaiiiics (like kaowledge, ctc.) of thc 
soul ^ctm to be the non-inhercnt cause, can have only the conjunction 
ofalimited substancc as their non-^nherent cause by virtue of their 
being special quaiities. For its juslification he draw\s upon an aoalogy 
of the sound one of ihe speciaJ qualities according to the 



4. Vyomavatl, p. 438. 

5. Nyàyaliandait p- 245 (Sanskrit University. Varanasi edition). 

6. f^o2[ft: ^lffff^q'rT^r^'Ifrr^ m^'^^JmK'^Jrf^ \ Vyomavatl, p. 438. 

7. Cf. ^lff^'^qKcicrHA crft ^r<^JlwiT^ ^IRrT 1 Nyayabljffsaija, p. 492. 

8. W ^ i:[f^r^t=^R"li'^SN" =?f'^^r€^^^lf%^^R^^^ cra'T ^^M - Kiranavali, 

pp. 415-16 (Asiatic Society) 
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Nyiya-vaiscsika system. He argues tliat ihe sound, being a spccial 
quality, has the conjunction of the ether wiih the place of pronunciation 
I3kssoccilrana-sth3na-samyogaj as its iion-inhereiit cause and thercfore 
thedcsire also ^liouldhaveonly theconjunction of the iiniited substancc- 
thc manas - with the sou! as its non-inherent cause.' 

But this argument is obviously fallacious, bccausc the sound 
produced by disjuncticn {vibhàgaja-sabda) has the disjunction alonc as 
its non-inherent causc and not conjunction. Sirailarly, tħe sound 
produced by the preccding sound 'sabdaja-sabda' has the preceding 
sound alone as its non-inherent cause. It is thereforc, illogical to 
hold thataspccial quaiity must have only a conjunction of a limited 
substance as its non-inherent cause. It is perhaps this discrepancy 
that compelled him to stick to the tradition" in justifying thc rejcction 
ofthe nori-inherent causality of the special qualities of the soul. In 
thismatter he has been followed by many scholars of repute, like 
Raghynitha Siromani^^ and Vàdindra^^ 

But does the traditiun possess any autħenticity at all ? At least 
thc NySyasuira and the Vaisesikasuira havc no reference to it. 
Sccondly, it does not appear to be quite justifiable for scholars likc 
Raghttnithasiromani to overlook the reasonhig only on the ground of a 
traditioa. Every thing apart, reasoning owes nothing to a tradition. 

lo the absencs of any strong reason against the non-inhcrcnt 
causality of the special qualities of the soul we sould reniove the inser- 
tiofi Simamesagunibhinnatve sati from the general definition of the 
non^iiiherent causc and stick to ihe non-inherent causality of thc 
spedalqoalittesof the soul raaintained by Bhtsarvajia^'^ long before 
lleriscof the galary of scholars atiaching too much importance lo a 
traditioii having no soand argument in its favour. 



9. KiramvdiprakMa, pp. 415-16, 

!§• ibid. 

IL KirmamUprakàia^dUhitl, pp. 35, 36, 

12. Rasmma, p, 14, 

NymfMmmu, p, 492. 



Dr. (Mrs.) V. YASODA DEVI 

THE BRAHMAKUNDI 

I 

The historic rivers of Andhradesa may b@ classified into two divi- 
sions - major and minor. The Maħanadi, the Godàvari, the Krsna, the 
Tungabhadra, the Miisi and the Penna fall iinder the rorni.r division 
and under the latter category come the Vamsadhàra, the Làn:;alya, the 
Rsikulya, the Saptagodàvaris, the Ksira, the Cina Ti.naabhadra, the 
Dindi, the Mtisi, the Bahiida, the Miisaka and the Gund'akanima. Tħe 
evolution of Àndhra culture through the ages in its niri.nifojd faccts suc- 
coured by its rivers presents a large diversity nevrrtheless wiih an all 
pervading underlying unity. The Brahniakundi or Gundljkamma unlike 
several other larger rivcrs which are tributar'es, has ?.n indcpendent 
course and falls into the Bay of Bcngal. It hcd niLre in con-aiion with 
the larger rivers except in its length where it re-embles the niinor rivers. 
On either side of the holy river, flourished kingdoms of the Yadavas of 
Addankiand of the Reddis subsequently. Centresof pilgrimrge, e.g., 
Kanuparti had their heyday. The region and ihe river are celebrated in 
the records and literature of the Reddis and relics of bygone glory are 
sccn even today, 

11 

Bricfly, the course of tħe Braħmakundi, one hundred and forty 
five miles in length is as follows - it starts from Gundiabrahmesvaram 
in Nallamalai hills, and takes in two tributaries^ Jampileru and Enumaleru, 
flows round Kambham; then it turns northwards, fiows towards tħe cast 



1. K.I. Dutt: Pràcina Àndhracmtraka Bhugolamu. These are called Kandileru 
and Duvvaleru respectively - AndhradarM 1959 (Vijayavada) p. 238. 
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d rec. on to Dars, division. It leave. the Kurnool Di.trict after a ħow 
o^ forty miles .n Kan,bhana and Markapur taiuks, turns eas wards nea^ 
toZrt^^'^'^ (Markapur Taluk) at a distanceof ten miies frox^ Vinu- 
konda, thus entenng the Guntur District runs through Vinukonda TlLk 
agam turns towards the south. passes through OnLle TaLk fOnl,e 
Distnct) and joins the sea at PeddavorampSdu. ^ ^^^ 

This river bears the names - Kunti, Kundi. Kundika KundiiS 

^:.^à:':^T ''"•^••'^"' ^u^^iP-bhà and Br'ahmakundi', Brahma: 
gundiand Gundlakamma m several inscriptions largely from Trinurin 
takam (Markapur Taluk) and several places in Ongole TaTuk Ind com" 
paratively a few temples in Vinukonda Taluk Most Drohnht li. u 
amdiistheshortenedformof Gu.diabrahmesvt ^m "^Brahn^I ^tatd'n; 
for Brahmesvaram and kundi being the Sanskritised form of Zdla 

siaiias for kundi and kamma is corruDt form nf hr^hrr.^ tu • 

watered by the river were Pungin^^u Kammantdu Adda' Hrrr"; 
Addanki Dandapàta with subdivisions in them. ' ""^'^^"^^'^^?^^^' 



III 



T"^ tho region of R. Brahmakundi, the Càlukyas of Ven^i .h. 
Telugu Co as, the Velanaducodas the Yidav,. thlllsi V- ^'. 
Reddis, and the Ràyas heid sway The earS re/er^nce to ?h '"' *'' 
isinthe nineth century ad for eener«Tpl^ ! , ^^ "«'°'' 

V^-Jayaditya III (a.b. 848-892) accoTd^itra!f''"^' ''l ^^"^. """^"^* 
granted Und in Dharmavaram t'o Idhvf Bhl^tl 'P'^'"P\"* Addanki% 
offering for his successive conque^u 5 Vel«^^^^^^^ '1'^;:"*^'' ^' '^""^^ 
Kath.varam;_in Tenali Talukl ^^fZ^^T.t^f;:^^^^^^^^^ 
stroke, the Calukyan sway. indicated by the nhrase T.AA -^ ^ 
a title of Gunaga Vijayiditya in the record tilfuLTorif 0^^?^^"^^^^^ 
lcamma, extended to the south of it. DhU.:!"^ ^L'lcu^own as" 

3. Nell. Ins. 11 G 3; 838 of 1922-23. 

4. A . R. 1 922-23 II p . 97 para 9. 

5. Nell. Ins. II G 39. 40; f39, t40 of 1922-23. 
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Pàndarafigantirii or Pandrangavtiru and the village Pandraxigan/^ witli 
Pàndraiigesvara temple was after this great geiieral. 

Tq the elventh century the Tclugu Coda ruJe extended in the 
region, for two records' at Nanniiru (a.d. 1085) on the R. Guiidi men- 
tion Ràjaniaheiidra Pottapicola Mahàràja and Ujvala Coda Ballaya Cola 
Maharaja. Their rulc was in Kammanàdu* 

By the beginning of the twelfth ceotury^ the Velananducoda rule 
extended into this region under the aegis of the Càiukyacolas* Gofika I 
'extended hh kingdom ia ihe western dircction at the expense ofthe 
Telugu colas, for a record^'' at Tripuràntakam (a.d. 1106) records his 
grant of Betalapidu on the bank of the Gundern in Kammaiiàdii for 
angarangabhoga of god Tripuràntakadeva. 

During the latter part of the twelfth century a.d*, a feudatory 
family exercised sway it Candruru. i*e., Candrupàdu on thc bank of R. 
Gundij i.e.5 Guiidlakamraa. According to a record® (a.d. 1166) at 
Candrupadu howeV'-^r Errama Nayaka and his son Kondapa Niyaka^ 
were the lords of Candrtiru and the father had the titles - mammmpaia" 
vardhi-madanastidhakara, mahesvaragimavicara, and mjagurupMdabja-' 
sirasekhara indicating his religtous leanings. 

By thc middie of the thirteenth century a.d. the rule of the Kàka- 
tiyas was wcll established in the region attested by tw^o records^^ of 
Ganapati at Trlpuràntakam, bearing the dates a,d. 1252 and a.d. 1260 
and the sixty second ycar of Ganapati, the latter recording the grant cf a 
village on the northern side of the Gunderu for the worship of the deity- 
Thereafter in a.d. 1276, Rudradeva Maharàja granted MaddipSdu^^ on 
the Gundi to the locai deity. The local rulers in this century were the 
Yàdavas of Addanki also known as the Cakranarayanas after one of 
their characteristic titles - cakranarayana. This dynasty comprised of 
six rulers. The first ruler Sàrngadhara I (a.d. 1150) is known from tħ 



6, Hamlet of Reddipaiem (Gudur Taluk)* It is celebrated as the greatcityof 
Kakandi 'm Kadalkondapavittirikottam and as Pandraogam in Perilroadu in 
Pavittirikottam/ NelloVe Ins. IG 86-105 (from the'llth to the 13th ceiitiiry 
A.D^) 

7. NclL Ins. III G. 92, 91. 

8. 277ofl903; S. I. L X. 63. 

9, Nelh Ins. II 28. A. 
10, S.LLX. 340, 37L 
IL NclLIns. 1X1070. 
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copper pV^ts gniViV^^ of ħis grandsoii Sàrngadhara II and was probably 
rewarded with th^- priiicipality of Addanld by Riidradeva for his serviccs 
in his w^rs. K's scii aiid successor was Màdhavadeva (a.d, 1208-1247) 
whose records are available. For in a.d. 1208 according to ao epigraph^^ 
at Manikesvaram (Cngole Taliik) he granted land in Kotikalapiidi to the 
west of the Gandlak^irnma to god Mandtikesvara. His record&^^ at Nagu« 
lappalapàdii (Oiigolo Taiuk) dated a.d. 1239 register gifts for the merit 
of his p.^:ciit3 and lord Gaiiapati Deva Mahàrija. Madhavadeva bore 
thc prascsii whicii has the titles makamandalesvara^ atm$amahay3riidħa* 
praiidharekħif^evanfa^ parzibalaxrsania, saranEgatavajrapanjara^ manda'^ 
likarabhandolijlvaraksa^ and cakranarayana; some ofthese titles attest 
to his capacities as a warrior^ ħorseman and destroyer-of enemies- 

Madħavadevs's succesGor was Siiiga|adeva (a.d. 1247-1253) his 
eldest son, the othcr ti\o beiog Sàrngapani and Gopiladeva. His earliest 
record is from Yenclijru^^ (a.d, 1248) (in Ongole Taluk). His rccords^* 
from Cej.iria (Ong^ie Taiuk) dated a D. 1248 £?iid from Ongole 
(a*d, 1250) rn^::ntioii hhu aiid his miiiibtcr Somaràju. Singaladeva's 
latest records^^ (a.d. 1253) are from Candaliir mentioning his overlord 
Ganapatideva aiid hi^ mraister, i.e.^ mahapradhani Màyidevapreggada; 
the king is mentioii-^d ns Addiniki Singaladeva, attesting to thc 
continuity of tħa c^ty as the capital of the dyiiasiy. He bore the 
prasasti 01 h.\^ fn.th^t w:th tħe addition of iht titl^ - nissankamalla^^ , 
Le.5 hero witliout fear, aiso bora^ by the Kalacuris of Kalyani. 

Siiiialadeva was succeedud by liis brother Sàrngadhara II 
(a.d, 1233-67). His earliest record^'** is from NàguLappalapàdu dated 
A.D. 1253. His Sàriigapuram copper plate graot^*^ (a.d. 1254) records 
his gift of au agrahara for the religious merit of his overlord Ganapa- 
tideva. His sign raatiual was Cakranàriyana. In the same year, 
accordiiig to a record" at KoppoJu (Ongole Taluk) the king granted 
land in Bhaiitlkolanii to god Mallinatħa on the bank of the GundL 



12. NelU IBS, LC.P, 17 (A,D. 1254--55); C.P, 5 of 1936-37. 

13, ibid. III0 76. 
14- ibid. 11118,86, 

15. ibid. III 151. 

16. ibid. II0 34, III 0103. 

17. ibid. II0 27, 28. 

18. ibid, 110 28, 

19. ibid, III 89. 

20. ibid. I.C.P. 17; C.R of 1936-37. 

21. ibid. III0 67. 
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Sàrngadhara's minister Mahapradhmii Govinda Nàyaka figures in a 
racord" (a.d. 1256) at Yendliiru- The greatest ruler of the dynasty, 
Sàrngadhara II also known as Sirxigapàni, perhaps suffered a reverse 
in a fight with Tikka II of the Teiugu Chodas of Nellore-'-' 

Singadeva II (a.d* 1268-72) was the son and successor of 
Sirngadhara II. His only record'* (a.d. 1268) is from Alliiru (Ongole 
Taluk) mentions Kalàràyaninta Singadeva Mahàràja and his gifts to 
Kondavidu Kumàrasvàmideva of Ongole. He was succeeded by 
Màdhava 11 (a.d. 1272), the son of Sarfigadhara IL His record'^ 
(A.D. 1272) from Tammaliir (Darsi Taluk) mentions his iord Rudradeva 
with the epithet tribhuvanadhipati ^nd his uncle Gopaladeva^ the 
governor of Addanki. So possibly the Yàdava capital was shifted to 
Tammalur or Ongole. Vaijegadeva Mahàraja, figuiing in a record^*^ at 
Ongole was the son and successor of Màdhava II and ruled about a.d. 
1280. The dynasly declined, thus by the end of the thirteenth 
century a d. 

In thc first quarter of the fourteenth century a.d., the Kàkatiya 
rule in thc region is attestcd by several records. The Kanuparti 
epigraph^' (a.d. 1306) mentions Kàmaya Boyandu of Alinanandu, 
probably a feudatory of Prataparudra. The record''' (a.d. 1310) at 
Karavadi on the river mentions the donor in thc previous record as 
Kàmaya Boppandu Devaya Rcddi. Prataparudra and Rudrayanayandu- 
gàru figure m records^^ at AHiiru (a.d* 1317 and 1320). During the 
second quarter of the century, the region passed into the hands of tħe 
Reddis who established their rule with capital at Addanki, Fio^ayavema, 
says the Mallavaram epigraph'^*^ (a.d. 1356) granted villages w^on, on 
the Krsna, in the vicinity of Kundija and on thc sidcs of the Godàvari 
to iearned Brahmins, This achivement was accomplished by a.d. 1335 
thc date of the Cimakurti copper plate grant*"^^ and his capital was 
Addanki in Punginàdu. Anapota the son and successor of Vema^ shifted 



22. ibid, III. 150. 

23. Ketana: Daiakumaracaritra; Tikkana: NirvacmĠttara Ramayana, 

24. Nell. Ins. II O. 6, 

25. ibid. I D72. 

26. ibid. III 99 T of VaijcsVara^Devara at Ongole. 

27. ibid. II 54. 

28. ibid. II0 58. 

29. ibid. 11 8, 9, la IL 

30. ibid. 

31. EX21.No,41-A. p* 267. 
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the capital from Addanki to Kondavidu. Tovvards tlie close of the 
century in tlie .-eign of Kumàragiri while the Reddis were conccntrating 
on east-A-ard expansion, the Brahmakundi region was vre.st;;d by the 
Ràyas; for in a.d. 1390 the Paractiru C.P grant'' of Devaràya I 
registersthe gift of Paracuru located on the two banks of the river 
Audala iu Addaiikiràstra. It remained with them tili the middle of thc 
seventeenth century. 

Thefifteenth century ad had witnessed the ruie of a family of 
tħc Tck;gu codas in the region in suboridnation to the Ràyas. 
Mal-jàmnricl.Jes.ara Vennusair.beta Alamandala Nilkaya Deva Cola 
M--ihàràja ard his son Vlra Aubaiadevacola Mahàràja are known from 
two records-""' (a.d. 1427) at Kanuparti. The father had the title 
trihhuvaua ar.d made grants of lands to Brahmins and the deities for the 
merit of^ Vij;.ya Bukkaràya Mahàraya, son of mahàmandaiesvara 
RajàJhiraj'i p. ramesvara Sriviradevaràya and queen Demamma (i,e., 
Hemàmbikà). The Reddi kingdom of Kondavidu had declined by 
this date. 



Anodier powerful family in the region in this period was that of 
Panta Mailàra Reddi. At the request of this prince, in a.d. 1428, 
King Deviiraya II granted to the deities, the village Cejerla alias 
P51avaram on Ihe br.nk of the Kundi in Piinginàdu."' Subsequently in 
A.D. 1483, according to a record'" at Cedalavàdg, the agrahUra granted 
by Pà^ita Ma: ar.i in the reign of Praudhadevaràya was regrantcd by 
Timraa Reddi, son of Sariyapàti Timmà Reddi bearing the epithet 
h'ndurào surathàm', i.e., lord of Hindu chicftains The title is an 
indication of Muslim infiuence in the country. 

By A.D. 14S9 the region was lost to the Rayas aud occupied 
by the Gajapatls. For, a record ''• of that year of Pratàpapurusottama 
mentions Hot£.varara in Ammanabrolusima, donatcd to Lifigodbhava 
on the bank of the Brahmagundi. But this was a passing phase and 
Vijayanagar sway was re-established by the close of the century, as 
attested by the series of inscriptions in the sixteenth century a.d. 



32. Neli. Ins. I C.P. 1 . 

33. ibid, II0 55. 56. 

34. ibid. I C.P. 18. 

35. ibid. II. 30. 

36. E.I. XIII No. 12 pp. 155-158. 
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Krsnaràya in a.d. 1515 granted Nidumatiilr io one liandred and 
eight Bralimins in Addankisima"' in Koiidavidu durgam under th: 
viceroyaity of Bacarusayya. In a D. 1517 ħis minister Nàdivdla 
Appaniantri built a village witħ a tank in it between Vinukonda and R. 
Kimdi;'^' This Bàcarusayya figiires in two latcr epigraphs"' at Candaliir 
(a.d. 1534) and Manikesvaram (a.d, 1535) in the reign of Acyntaràyuj 
tħe fornier giving thc location of Candalur in Addafikisima in Kooda- 
vidudurgam. 



In the reign of Sadàsiva, in a,d. 1545 the location of Mallavaram 
in Addankisima in Kondavitisima is mentioned in all epigraphs.*^ 
According to BoilupalH epigraph of the year, it was in Acdankisinia^^ in 
Kondaviduràjya. By a.d. 1566 Cedalavada was in tlie Addanki 
Ammanabrolusima in Kondavirtiàjya, then under Ramnràjayya Tiru- 
mala Devayya Mahàraja and Siddharàja Raiigarajayya appointed fay 
Sadàsivaraya by a.d. 1559/' TammakiiTu was in Addankisthala 
according to an inscription*' of theyear a d. 1566 there. There is a 
record of a d. 1578 at Alluru/' 



Thc continuity of Vijayanagar sway in the reign is borne out by 
several inscriptions. Two records^^ (a.d. 1619) at Somaviram and 
Polavaram (Darsi Taluk) give their location in Addaiikisima. Tlie 
record (a.d. 1622) at Vcnkatàdripàlcm^*' (Markapur Taluk) of the reign 
of Ràmadeva gives three generations of the Ravela family - Malla, Virapa 
and Malla and registers the grant by the last among them of Sihgarikonda 
and Battepàduin Koccarlakotadesa. The latest record*' (a,d. 1634) is 
at Cedalavada, beionging the reign of king Sriranga. No records in the 
region subsequent to a.d. 1634-35 are found. 



37. S.U. VI248. 

38. E.I. VI No, 12 Mangalagiri inscription of Krisnaraya (A.D. 1517). 

39. Nell.Ins. 11.0 23, III 0.77. 

40. ibid. 110 21. 
4L ibid.11015. 

42. ibid,n0 29,3I. 

43. ibid. IIID72. 

44. ibid. 110 4. 

45. K. Rangacharl : Topagraphical List of Inscriptlons in the Madras Pnsidency 
IINeIl.n3,m 

46. 423 of 1923. 

47. NelLIns. II0 32. 
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IV 

Thc niajor territoriai divisions kiiown from the records of the 
x»?|ion arc tfius:- the earliest was Kammanàdu in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, rccords*^ nientioniiig Baddepilndi and Betalapàdu 
cii ike Giinderii in this division. Thc next division was Kalarayanàndu^® 
correspondiiig to the tract about Addanki and its vicinity. The division 
Alintntnda is mentioned in a record'*^ in thc fourteenth century a.d. 
The Pimgiiiadii extending from the vicinity of the eastern foot of Sri- 
hllm iip to the sea onboth sidcsof the Kundi/^ i$ a large and well 
known division like Kammanadu. In it was locatcd Addanki, the Rcddi 
capita! vài Polavaram alias Cejarla on the Kundi. The division 
Addankirastra," had tħe river Audala passing through it. It gained in 
imperta^xe, prjbably when Punginadu receded into the background. 
Suhseqoeiitly if developed into Addanki Dandapàta"^ extending up to the 
southern portion of Bapatla Taluk under the Gajapati rulc. Similarly 
Amriiaiiabroluqma of thc earlicf times became Ammanabrolu Danda- 
Fat:i" urider the Gajapatis. 

Among the lesser divisions may be mcntioncd Ammanabrolusima*^ 
iii which thevillagesCejarla, Gonuguntla, Hotavaram and Doddavaram 
were located. Addankislma was in the division of Kondavidudurgam'^* 
andthevillagesCandlur, Mallavaram, Somavaramand'Potavaramwere 
10 it. The composite division Addanki-Ammanabrolusima'^^ comprised 
Onfole Taluk (Ongole district) and parts of Darsi and Kandukur 
Taluks ;Ne!!ore District) and in it was iocated Cedalavada. Tħc divi- 
sions Addankisihala and Koccarlakotakataka, Cedalavàdasthala and 
Kavmuinaiasthala smaller than simas are mentioned in records." 
Trjimgadesa connoting Andhradesa in general and Kondavidudurgam or 
Rajya and sima, an important viceroyalty under the Ràyas and Kocccrk- 
kotadesa figure in records'^ of the region. 
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A$ for the places of political and military eir-^ience in tħe region, 

Addanki, on the Kuiidiprabha, 21 miles 2iortħ\v.:st of Ongole, was the 
capital of the Yàdavas and the Reddis and the headqiiartsrs of tlis sthala, 
sima, rastra, ràjya aiid dandxpàta beariiig that iiame, Banii (Vàniana 
Bhatta Bana) says^^ that Addanki was the ornanient of Tri^ii^avisaya 
and was the abodc of dutifai brahmios, warriors, and happy c/crzriis, It 
had fine mansions and towers* Now it is a villuge ci\d h?.s ~^:^ teaiples 
of Nàncàramraa and Raaiasvami. Ccda'uvàdi, ce?vb:s^.,:d f :;;is le.aple 
of Sri Raghunàyakarwàmi is mentioncd cs thc ^v/irr':i oJ' S. • - ■^'' ^ ; a^^ zIai^\ 
thus attestiog its religioiis importaiice, C&ndr^^àà.i c " Cc..^:l f.. .: was iħe 
ficf of the Nàyaka famny. VeiivaLàdii vag.-i.., '".-., Wh'^^I. ^,a",.r. was 
under theRàvelafamilyandbectme theiitadcjj- .i.\- v^ E.l,^ ^[u..'£fl .:J\ 
i.e., Srisaibràjya. Appareotiy ihe rugged u'auiiċ cf ihr :^:ys:.iiy iiiLsUd 
with wild aninials and the advance of the Miislhris to i: e SoirJi cf the 
Krsna bronght about the sh:fdng tħe caplt.,: ffc.n SAt': :. m ;:> VeiiJ.aia- 
drinagara on thc border of the juiig'e.*'*^ Njw u i?. a p-"'ar vil.-rige wiih a 
fcw inhabitants.* 



VI 

Kanuparti, i.e., Kosgmbikàpari^ i.c, the ciiy of gold situated at 
the junction of the BTahmakundi with the sea and :oc:.i.d at a diitaiicc 
of twelve ydjanas to tħe south-east of SiisriiiaiTi/** i^:.l hc:n :i vcry ħoly 
place of pilgrimage in the region. Inscriptioai de^cJbe ii as ilie abcde 
of a thousand lihgas (i.e., sahasra-lihgasthanG).^^ B:L;iiiiiriS Lved in it 
according to the method approved by the Vedas. ** Evid.:;riily a place of 
some importance once and much larger than it is ai; prescal;, carved 
stones are to be found scattered about but the niost corii'ip'iCuOUi feaaue 
i^ the nuraber of the lihgams.''^^ Thcre is the taiik Kà^fiasairradraBi in 
its vicinity. At Karavadi is the temple of RàmanatJia (i.e.^ now Ràma- 
lingasvami) at Koppolu is the temple of Bhimcsv.u'a and at Mrdd.padu 
is a temple to Narasimha. In Cedalavàda with its maiisioas kissed by 
thc waters of the Gimdlakamma, according to a record/^ the iniages of 



60. Vemabhupalacarita* 

61. NelL Ins. 110 31. 
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^à'^n --d Lak=.Tiana were installed in a temple by Racanialla Ihe 
; : .;:vorne;of Prolaya Vema. There is a record"' on thc Kama^ 
;^"Z:-^'oi the Sri.-a.-himàthasvami temple. To the Ungodbhava 
;ri'--.>meretheGajapatigrantcdH6tavai-ani (a.d. 1489) Manikesvaram 
,■■• .\. -ver ha= he temple of Mariukcsvara. inscriptions'^" mention 
V^^ p'a-eV BuddaDiKli and the temple as Mamltikcsvarn. Grants to ihe 
t-;n'» v.-c-e made'sincetheeleventhcentury a.d. lor hnnns, angcmn^ 
ginifhr^a and services. In a.d. 1354 MaHciraju, a Feudakn-y of 
À;v'-o.: R?dd! cORStructed steps to the R. Kimdika, a mntapa, a prllkSra 
a-'d 'a "c'rcaicr hall to the deity and planted cocanul grovcs arouiid the 
i?'-:.ae ■' id ?et up the two /m|ffj-Ma]Iinà(ha and Manciiàja which he 
b.cqu i'\'>iM Pà!alagangapattuiiearLingasailam,i.e.,, Sris'iilam.'"' He 
piv •.;.':•. i.;d a bfjs set witli nine lciads of gems besides several othcr gifts 



a ;.-t*^r. 



to me 

N;:irl'uhasthe temples of Honkàradevi Ammu and Codesvara- 

l::iga. A;rariiiias the temples of Virabhadra, Adivi RamaHngasvàmi 
£:'d I:t:ikàiiiesvara dnà many graiits to the last temple are mcntioned in 

r -^"re:.:*?.-^ At Bollavarapàdu is the temple of Cintàlamnvj, at Bndavàclti 
Gc'fa.i^vàmi temple, at Candaluni are Ceiinakesava, i.c, CcniiamalH- 
rilMadeva of records'" aiid Ràmahnga temples. Cejerhi ixho called Pina- 
ceje""kr possifa'y not to be confounded with Cejciia, the above of 
Knpoiesvara (Narasaraopet Taliik) had the temples of Ràmesvara^ 
Sjiivdx^rà. Cennakesvara Vighnesvara and Puttahimma, Tlicrc is 
Venug4\!]asvàmi temple in Dhenuvakonda, Mallikàrjiina tcniplc at 
Dadil.ivaram, temples of Virabhadrasvarai and Amarcsva,ra at GiMiu- 
gunti, templssof Polameramma andSiva at Gundlapalle, Gokarnesvara 
e: Kandlagontaandof Somcsvara and Cennakesava at InumaHaJ* In 
Yenkrttadr'palem the Cennakesavaraya tempk wasbuilt by Gangapa- 
iiayuka. tlieprotectorofSrigirimandalaunder therule of VciikatapaU- 
rayal and graiits weremadeof villages in Diipàtisima for its maintc- 
Bnnce- Tlie villages Biiddapiindi and Buddavada are reminiscentof thc 
prevaleiic? of Buddhism in the region. 



6S, ibid.III079. 

69. ibid.III074, 75. 

70. Ibid. 1110 78. 

71. ibiilI67,8,9, 10,11. 

72. ibid.11027, 

73. ibid.110 33. 

74. SJ.LVI602, 603. 
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VII 

Thc abuiidence of gifts in the form of lamps, servicesj Ums, 
buifdiiigs articles and so forth appraise tlie keen interest eviaced by the 
populace in religion tħeory and practice. Grants of agrahUras to 
learned brahmins were for the upkeep of the temples aiid tħereby was 
accorded encouragement to the sixty four arts. Temples, manfapas aiid 
pmk^ras were constructed aad provisions for perpetual worship, oflf'^r- 
ings festivals, and poetry, music and dance were niade; tanks for water 
supply were built. Thus the teniple tenor iii the region was maintained. 

Thus, the river banks were the homes of culture and so the 
Braħmakundi partialiy of Andhra culture. The regional imprint, as in 
case of the Penna, the Krsna, thc Godavari and tħe Mahànadi is distinct 
and liveiyj though unifying under current lasts' bencath thesevarious 
streams carrying tħe same culture witli local accretions to the ends of 
tħe country tħus causing diversity in unity. 



75- ibid. 423, 424 of 1923. 



Dr. BANI CHAKRAVARTY 

THE ÀCÀRACANDRIKÀ, A LIITLE-KNOWN 
NIBANDHA OF SRINÀTHA ÀCÀRYA CUDÀMANI 



The Acaracandrikà^ was composed by Srinatha Àcàrya Ctidàmani, 
a Bengali nibandbakàra of the fifteeiuh ceniury a.d. He was aweil- 
versed scholar in the Smrti and Mlmàmsci sasiras, in which he has to 
ħis credit a large number of treatises. The AcàracandrikE is one of the 
sixteen treatises of Srinàtha. He was a product of a lcarned family 
which has been refcrred to in the introductions and colophons of his 
several nibandhas. As an example we may mention here the colophou 
of the Acaracandrikà, in which Srinàtha mentions his father 
Srikaràcàrya as a Mahàmahopàdhy^va.^ 



1. Acara means 'practicesor customs' which iadicate daiiy and periodical 

dutics and ceremonies and canà'ikà generaliy means 'tħe rays of thc moon' 

which indicate tħe varietics of practices to be performed daily or periodically 

like the rays of the moon scattered in this nibandha, This treatise not 
yct published, but still in manuscripts was written most probably in 

two parts, i.e., Furva-kħanda and Vttara-khanda, Two copies of the 

Piirva-khanda only have been deposited in Yaranasi Sanskrit University, 

Saraswati Bhavana (a) and another copy is available in tħe library of the 

India Office, London. (.^) But unfortunatcly tħerc was no trace of the 

Vttaia-khanda. 

(a) Catalogue of thc Sanskrit manuscripts in the Varanasi Sanskrit 
University, Varauasi, Nos. 13407 and 12436. 

(b) Cat. of the S»nskrit Mss. is tħe Library of the India Office Library 
Part ni, LondoB, p. 524. No. 1648. 

1. "Iti raahimahopàdħyaya s'rlmac chrlkaracàryitmaja s'rimacħrlnlthicirya- 
cudZmaoikrtlyimàcaracandriklyam purvakħandaħ samlptaħ", Àcc.r*" 
candrilà MS. No. 13407, f. 128». 
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Srinàtha aiid his father Srikaracirya wcre awarded thc title of 
mahamahopadhyaya and tħe former,^ the additioiial title of Acarya 
CtidamanV' Not only the father of Srinàtha, but also the latter's soii, 
Ramabhadra Nyàyàlafikàra Bhattàcàrya^ was eqiially learned as 
Srinàtha himself. thus furnishing a good iliustration of the continuity 
of hereditary erudition. 



Srinàtħa wrote also the SEramanjari (the comincatary of 
Parjsisfaprakasa of Nàràyanadeva) according to the instructions of 
his father.* 



Srinàtha deserves to be mentioned in the history of Dhrama- 
sàstra iiterature, iiot only for his treatises and hereditary schoiarship, 
but also for the sake of his well-known pupil Smàrta Bhattacàrya 
Raghimandana^, a sound scholar in Smrti and MimamsU who is more 
prominently known than any other nibandha writers in BengaL 



The Purva-khanda of the AcàracandrikU was also divided into 
two parts, namely the rules of Ahnika (i.c,, daily duties) and Antyesti 



3. "Iti raalianiahopadhyaya srimat - srinatħlcarya cudSniaiiiracita - suddhi- 
tattvàrnavali samàptaħ'% ^uddhitattvarnava, ASB. MS. No. *G. 3689, f. lOOb* 

4. *'^uddhopadesam janakad avàpya, svayam vicàryapi nibandħajatam/ 

Vrablmi (bravxmi) yat kincana tatra santo, vimatsaraħ pritiyutàbħavantu 11 
Saramanjari MS. Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, MS. No. 150S f. 1b. 

5. Tħe guru dilfused to ħis sisya all his learning witħ affectionaie care* 
Under the inHuence of his learning and reformed outlook Ragħunandana 
also became widely known in the field of Smrti as a social reformcr 
of very ħigħ calibre, But Ragħunandana's vast scħolarship and timcly 
adjustments of social and rtligious laws of Bengal made his name 
more sħining in Smrti''iastra than tħat of his teacber, l^rlnatha. Now 
Srlnatha's namc has bcen lost in deep oblivion and his works also not 
known fuily cnougħ to th« scħolars* As a result of this, ħis works 
ħave not come to light for a long time, and some of tħem only 
remained as manuscripts in diffcrent oriental libraries, some others 
ħaviog been lost through carelessncss and passage of time. 

Also ref. Samaja Samskaraka Ragħunandana by thc present 
autħor p. 99-100 and 100 to 101. iiad p. 211. 
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(i.e., the rituals of ancestor-worship)^ 

The principal matters discussed under the part cf Ahiiikii arc : 
duties prescribed aiid prohibited for the Sudras, smica 'bodi:}' piirifica- 
tion) the principal daily actions that must be gcne tLrcigh m th- 
morning, namely answering calls of nature, toilet, brushnig tħe teeth, 

bathing, acamana (the sipping of water), sandhya 'the tv\i::għt vu:nThip 
of the gods), tarpana (offering propitiatory water to th^ :j::c^nrrs;, 
bhojana (midday meal, and what food should be partake- of and what 
not), the prescriptioBS and prohibitons of taking meat, enjcymeut of 
women, the duties of the women in their menses, etc. 

The portion of Antyesii deals with the rites after dealh. sradika 
what means Vites-performcd for tħe deceased ancestors and reiatives 
ctc, out of sraddha (i.e., leverence) for thenih 

In the concluding verse of this nibandha Srinarha has asked 
thewisewho are abounding with good qualitie? to cor^.ct hi, uiiex- 
plained and wrongly explained subjects, which have beeii occasioiied 
through mistake/ 

The daily and periodical practices foliowed in thc society of Bengai 
have some similarity with those of Mithila. In Bengal Siiraiħa and 
Raghunandana, the teachtr and the pupi1, who tried soccjs^fully lo 
reform the customs in the then society of Bengal .-greed wuh ;.he 
opinions of Mithila scholars on many occasions, but at the Mdne timc 
they did not hesitate to refute some of their views, with vaiich tħey did 
not concur. 



6 At thc end of the part of Ahnika, it has been wroni^ly recorded in 
the jolophon^of this part of the two MSS. as Srlkaraca.y. t.e author 
of Ahnikavidhi : 

"iti mahamahopadhyàya srimac cħrikaràcl_rya -f^^^^ffofZ-^ 'at 
rucandrikayam àhnikavidhiħ samaptaħ", Acaracandnka Mi>. No. 1.407 and 
12436. f. 71 b and 34 b. 

We suppose that at thc time of copyins the MSS the copyist com- 

.ui^^A n mUtake For this reason we may dedare that in tħe MX 

mitted !^ ";;'^|";^ ff ,,V t („o. U436) there remains a querry mark 

X àdk^ScarS' but no remark is found for thi. qoerrv merkand 

after S"5^aracarya Du - ^, ,he title of ^rikaracarya 

^' IZZ r7Sr:f ancestoJ wor^h,^ be.in ^-^^^^^^r^^ 

sakalaurddhvadeħikavidhinirupaDamarabhyate', ^"**^ '^ .^"f.^54;;^,Q^J 

mabamahopadhyaya srlmac chrIkarScaryatma,a snmacchnnatha.aryacuda 



m 



St.7rSraca;ddk.ySm pOrvakhandah samaptah' 
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It is io be mentioned ħere thtt thoiigh Raghuiiaiidana has on many 

occasioos looked iipon Srinatha as an aiithority in his vast and various 

t^eatises, yct oii inany other cascs hc has also plagiarised the vie\vs of 
his ieaci;er« We shiJI, ħowever, mention some cxtracts from thc AcSm- 

cafidrika ii which Raghunandana has not followed the rules, prescribed 
by Siiriatha. 

In ihe Acaracandriku Srinàtha has given instruction to his 
follower^ ihat at the time of acamana a nian has to touch tht eys, the 

ears and tkc nose oiice each and not tv/ice/ 

Srir.à:h:i m his Saramanjarl the commentary of Parisistaprakasa 
of NariyaiiMlcva, blames this custom of touching tvv'ice, prevalent in thc 

soeiety uf ScngaL^ 

Bui Ragħunandana in his Ahnikatattva prescribes the touching of 

the evcs and ears twice each at the timc of acamana^^ and that this 

practice is eqiiaf to that prescribed by Srldatta of Mithila, 

Though Siinatha has actually agreed to this rule, yet he isalso of 
the same opinion with that of Mithila on the occasion of dviracamana 
(or sipping of water for the second time).^^ Though Raghunandaiia's 
prescription tallies vcrbatim with thc practice of MithiUi in this respect 
as agaiiiài his teacher's view, yet he refutes the practice of cleansing the 
hands and fecc before sipping of water which is followed in Mithila, 
Raghunandana in his Ahnikatattva says, '^ After watering the right foot 
the practici: of the cleansing of the left foot, prescribed by Vàcaspati- 
misra of Mithila, is to be discarded. ''^* But Srinatha agrees to the 
same* 

At the time of ancestor-worship Srinàtha says in his Acara'- 
candrika^ ''After performing the cremation even if the performe* 



7. '*Iħanuktam duruktam yat pramadàd upajayate, 

lac chodhamyam krtibhir gunalesanurSgibħiħ/* Acaracandrika MS, f. 128 a. 

8. ^'FiiBaħ punar iti għrauacaksuhsrotranam putatrayasparsanartham, na 
calcsusoħ sroErayos ca pratyekam varadvayasparsariartham gauravat," Acara-^ 

candrlka MS., f. 14 a. 

9- **Eteiia cakjusros capratyakarn varadvayasparsa iti gaudànam acaro nindyah/' 
Saramanjarl MS» f. 5 b. 

10. *j^Evam punaħ punar iti caksuħsrotradvayabhiprayena srldatto *py evam, '^ 

'Afmikaianva, p. }25. 

U- 'J^Acamanintasya punar acamanavidhanàt samgasyaiva vrtyer iti maithilaħ/* 

Acaracandrika MS., f. llb. 

12. ' 'Evatii ca daksinapidapraksalananautaram vamapadapraksaianam vacaspati 
misradyuktamheyam*% Akinkatama ^. m,, 
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bclonged to the similar gotra or different zofra, pays homag« to tħt 
dcceased by giving pindas on the first day due to tħe absence of the real 
ħeir in krsMha. i'm ri,J.l iicir, t'jrning up later, wiil have to psrform 
agaiti the fuaerul cereraony fay giving all the jjij.jrffls." Vicaspatimisra, 
a ħibandkukSra ofMithila, is also of the same opinion.'* 

But Raghunandana has refuted this rulc as dcclared by Srlnàiħa 
and Vicaspatimisra. According to him, the man, who gives pindas at 
the first day after the cremation wii! only perform tħe funcral ceremony 
by giving the ten pindqs to the deceascd." By considering this custom 
wc iiiay observe that Srinitha's view, which prevailed in the lociety of 
Bengal, was a bit different from that of Raghunandant. 

It will not bc out of place here to cnquire why a religious teacher 
with so much learning and lo many treatises, did not command a great 
popularity in Bengal. The cause is not too far to leek. Raghunandana 
was such a meritorious student and competcnt writcr of Dharmasistre 
in sorae of its important aspects, bearing on the contemporary social 
conditions that hc has acceptcd the views of hls leacher, Srlnatha, in 
some cases and has not hesitated to reject them if neccssary in some 
other cases. Raghmiandana has also agreed with the practicci which 
prevailed in the society of MithiJa by refuting the opmion of his leachcr 
and accepting those of thc Maithilas. But in some placcs aiso hc has not 
supported the views of the latter, followcd by ħis teacher. By coniider- 
ing these referenceswe may safcly conclude that though educatcd m 
Smrti and Mimàmsi at the feet of Srluitha. Raghunandana exccHed his 
teacher by his superior insight and scholarship and havmg becomc wczl- 
known in Bengal as a great social and rcligiou. reformer, complctcly 
over-shadowed his illustrious teacher. 



'• Ato 'nyena krte 'pi putrldina udak.danidi ySvat prctakriyà ^irym 
sàstrarthah-, AcaracandrikS, f. 98 h. ^,**„ ,.^5 

"Yadi sraddhantdhikàrinàpi diham krtv* pratħamaj pm^o datt« t»dS 

Yaai sjaaanaiwuu ■J' ,- .g^ „ ġuddkldntamani, p. 71. 

tadadbikinny ayate pi tenasarvepina<tucj« , . -jus 

,5. "putr.dyasaLidh.ne y- sagot«^^^^^^^ 
dikampretakamakartavyam". iHddhiiattva. p. 376. 
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Dr. S. VENKJTASUBRAMONfA lYER 

ON THE SPEECH SOUND YAMA 

Yama, an ayogavaha. 

Tn tħe Sanskrit language we get two classes of speech sounds. 
One class comprises those uhich are actually given in the a'pħabet 
[varmsamamnàydj as. for instance, in ihe Miliesvarasutras. The otħer 
class comprises the soiinds which are not giveii in the iilpħujet but 
which are actually found in use and are treaied iii grammàr g.eiierally 
bygiving their names inbtead of thcir forms. These sounds are ci:l].?d 
ayogavShas, lit., not included in the alphabet but are heard in ;he 
language {ayukta vahanii, anupadhfsis ca sruyante - Mahabhàsya: oa t-ie 
Mahesvarasuira^ hayavarat)} The yama belongs to this latter cJass cf 

1. Other explanations are also givcn. According to Uvv'ata these sounds 
are callcd ayogavàkas because they are realised only wħen they are in 
combinatiDn with the letters of the alphabet, 'o' heing lakcn as 
standing for the whole alphabet. 

(Vajasangyl-pratiiàkhya, VIII. 18, p. 315, Madras University Saries 
No. 5, edited by V. Venkatarama Sarma, 1934). 

The cammentalor Anantabhatta also has a similar view (ibid). Tliis 
has its, support in ihe VamaratnapraJipika (VRP) which calls these as 
smyogavahas .— 

^^W»T^^T^'^4?Tll 50&51. 

(Vide, l§iksà-sariiraha (SS), Banaras Sanskrit Series, p. 121. Tiie 
Panjikà, cotaraentary on PàninJya'- iihà (PS>, states that thc n'.ime 
ay0^vaha is because of their not cbmbimng with eiher sounds — 

(Vide, PS. p. 18, rfited by Manomoban Ghosh, Cakutta, 193S.) Tlic 
precise mieaning of tħis however, is not clear. The word paràirayah 

wltħ regard to them in the verse cited above, clearly sħows tħeir 
dependent nature. 
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sounds, the others in the class being visarjaniya, jihvamuliya, upadh- 
maniya aed anusvSra, to which is sometimes found added msikya. 

DeinitioEi mi esainples 

Whilc the other ayogav&has pertain to both Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, the yama. as also perhaps the nSsikya\^ pertains to the 

Vcdic alone. 

Thc term yama litcrally means 'twin'. Accordingly thc delini- 

tions of the term sħow that it is a sound similar to another* It is the 
soiiiid that develops between a non-nasal mute and a nasal within a word 
and is described as similar to the non-nasal. The Rgveda -prmisakhya 

(RP) of Saunaka speaks of the yamas as 

and also 

that is, non-nasal mutes when followed by nasal mutes get thcir own 
yamas;^ a yama is similar to its original (namely thc non-nasal). The 

Atkarva-pratisMkhya (AP) states - 



2. Specifically the tcrm nasikya denotes a particular nasal sound that 
develops between h and a nasal imite in the same word. (Vide, 
Atharvaveda'-pratlàakhya, I. ICO; Taittinyapratiàakhya, XXI. 14 wJiere, 
howevcr. the nasal mnte is confined to, /2, n, m). It is this that is 
confined to the Veda. The term nàsikya is also seen used in a general 
sense denoting the anusvara and yama in addition to this (see Uvvata's 
tommcntary on Rgveda-pratiààkhya, I, 10, Benares Sanskrit Series 
cdition, 1903, p. 37; also Whitney, Atbarvaveda^prati&akhya, Ncw 
Haven, 1862, p. 27 under I. 27). This is probably in view of the fact 
that all these sounds have the nose as place of articUlation. Patanjali, 
bowever, takes only yama and anusvara as purely nasal sounds (sec MB 
on Pan I. i. 8: nasikavacano 'mmasika iti yat iicyamune yamamsvarànam 
€va prasajyeta). Nasikya is alsb somEetimes a synonym of yama (TP. 
XXi. 13)* 

3. RP. VI. 29 & 32. 

4. Alkn's renderirtg tħat "ħon-iiasal sparàas followed by nasals become 
their o^n yamas" (Phonetics m Ancient India, p. 75. London. 1961.) 
appears shghtly miskading. If a letter becomes yama then it is it case 
of transformation and the original letter cannot be there. Bxit actually 
the yama is a _sound that comes in. The renderifti is perhaps due to 
^e expressioa a^dyante in Uvvata's commentary: ananmàsikàh sparààh 
TIJTZ "^f'^^f"*^ anunààikesu j.ares« - wħich has been tak^m in thc 
senseofj^becoming;^ thgagh it means here •obt^iniog'. 
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* C 



which lays down thc same conditioii for the occurrence of the 
yama but empliasises the need for the iion-nasal and nasai to b: in the 

sameword. Jt does not, however, give thc nature of the yama souiid. 
Thc Taiairiya-pratisMhya (TP) has 

TOk5W|xf?iq^F^^5qkTi^r: ; ^K mW 
according to which the name of this sound is nasfkya, but some 
people call it yama. This indicates that there is aii element of nasaiity 

in the yama. The Vajasaneyi-prcltisakhya (VP) observes - 

which again gives the same ccnditioii for the occurreiice of this soinid 
but calls it viccheda which, the comnicntator Uvvala tells us, is a 

synonym for yama: Some Siksas aho speak of thc yama. For 
instance, the VarnaratnapradlpikU belonging te the }%wve^it-i givcs : 

The Ganrami-siksà of the S5ma\eda has -- 

Tbe Nàradiya-siksa of the same Veda observcs - 

The M3nduki-siksà belonghig to the Auuinavetla stuis^- 
^«TTOr9#: W: ^M^gWl i 



5. AP. I. 99. 

6. TP. XX[. 12-13 (Rajendralal Mitra's editioa witii the commcntarj^ 
Tn'bhSsyaratna, p. 237. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1S72). 

7. VP. IV. 163, p. 243. 

9. SS. p. 132. 

10. ibid, p. 450. 

11. Naradiya ~ ^ili^S, 11. ii. 8 tEdited with ihe ccmmeatary of Bhaimo- 
bhSkara, p. 52. Datia, 1964). 

12. SS, p. 473, 
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Ailil^ ::b?ve passages make h clear that tl\c yama is a soiiiid 
ihiu L:i;y:3 i:. i;:;' jiir.cijoii s.oj3 iia^a! wiihin a word in tiie recitatioii 
of r^ie V:da:u V/:- ;ea:-ii tiiat ihis sotHid lias tiirec oaraes jmna, 
nasikya and vkchria eacii of whicli iiidicaies a p:ir'aciilar :har:'cteristic 
cfii. Tiie nanr js/i^ shjiv^ diat it is a ridupHcared Ff'und, and the 
funhcr Si:a::r.eni oT R? 'yamch prakriyaiva sadrk^ niLlu$ ii ciear tħat 
tbe origirii^ of ihc red 'jpl^crled soiind :s the jieri-iias:J. Tlie iiame 
fiSsikya ::h:/w:; liit tiiis soiuid has an elenient of nasalily wliicli, iii its 
LihVi, ;nd.c/;c: ihalli^: soiàiid is iiot excicuy Lke its orgiiiai biit has 
nascir^iy 1b aduiiii-ia ariu. therefores modified to ihat Qxtcnt. The tem 
vkrheda ;^h:r'.v'5 a il'vibion and probably indicates thai lin^ yamn k looked 
upo:: as i^i: p^.^duct o^' Ihc dh'ision of the non-nas::! hiio two parts, one 
reuiining iiS or'Jg^aai fonn as a stop and thc ciher hme.g ihe naslity in 
addition. 

Tiie t\::ip]:> i.f piissages with thc occi /rence of }'^/w giveo in 
Si7i&T5 aiid FyJiisakhyas and in their commenla:ies aremany. To give 
a feW" 

ruKKfrd ħ' yajjnah dadhdhm'i 

aggnih attmrah pappma 

j'cfrc^f/ri paddmam grbhblma.ii 

(For OLtlv^crt;p;:;c reasons we have indicated ihe ymms m the above 
exa;.ip:es oy the saiiie stoj) beforc the nayjL biit dLiinguished by an 
ast^risk iriiiTi:, aithiiiigh the soiind has a iiasal clemcnt :i!so.j 

Nasal ekiiieat m ¥ai»a 

Ap':n: from the name luvukya, thc nasai :ispect is aiso cxplicitly 
stated in many of ihese treati.es, TP itself separately states tħat these 
sonnds have ihe iiose as iheir place of articulatioo.^' RP statcs that the 
nasikya, yama and anusv'àra are nasal sonnds,^* AP also indicates the 



13. TP. 11.49: msikya fmikasihanah. The com. Tiibhasyumtna (TBR) ex- 
plaiBsiiereaIsoml^%aas}™w. The ilhsiratioDS \n \X (p.43) as well as 
in tħe C3II1. by Màhisieva (Madras Uiiiversity editioii, 1930, p. 27), namely 
riikk^ mam, papp^ ma, rati^nanh ^l//* iiàm//, etc, leave no doubt as to 

Ihe meaniiig of nasikya here, 

14. ^I%f ^W^TO? , RP. 1. 10. Sec also Uvvata: m^n ^imWf I % W 
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same.'^" VP tno entgrtain-^ ihe samc view.^*- hut h eIso ?rc-c-;f:.:> t!-.:Gt in 
the^nose It is ihe root t,h?.t is ihc piace of a!-::cT.: tior Fcr^.v^wr '''hrrtiy 
incidentaliy b. r.oted tbat, unlike in TP. m tb.^, o^ier F..-^^ii7A/?r.;:r 

"'T/ i?-'"" ""'■ ' ^"^ ®^"'^''' ^^^ -^'^^"^^- ^" '^ ^■^-s^^^^'"^d f,tn.,e ii d •.-.->■■. .;s r. nasr.ii- 
sed /?; m a g.-ne'-al sc-nse it stands for ali nasc.I ?o-nd- \ :'ri t>c e\-eo- 
tion sometimis, of tlic -la.^al ^iiutas.^" Scv:ra! SJksls -:V^o c,;.^.-:Tv tr the 
nasahty of the jflmri nnd among the^c PS-' and YRP-^ rn: v b.f cJied a.s 
in.stancos. Pp,i,:iTja-i too hold-, th^ samc- vievv==, bui 'r;r'->;'ch. a con- 
seryative^grr..mmarian M- Bhattuji Dlksita is £i!-iit abo:.! Uiis chsrac- 
tenstic of th? yama, and considers it as a soimd jimi^v; lo t':? plosivs in 
the combination pIo5.ive+r.^sa!a.=" 

_ TP h:-;> an alternative vi.ew that the ya^na^ caii be s;i;!kha'-:3sikvas, 

that 3s, can havc both the mouth and tiie nos^ for their pi-cduction^*, 



15. AP. I. 25. uà^ikyamm nTisikci. T.he co:ii.n5::;:a:y ;-xp'.i:-:5 \'n75-".;--,-t-j" a=, the 
soundsjeti\"-:2d i:-! ti-,.:; nose fnàsikasthuim varnàh) anà :'-:e ċ.KaT.-.plss given 
snovv x'uxt ...lese co/.iprise ihe nàsikyc, ycnvM,' a;ms;cra .?.nd the naeal 
mmes. Th- inc'.usion nf the lasl category of sounds is jj.-.-ti.iabJc only in iħa 
sensejh.it in iheirproduction tlierioseal^o .r.lays a p:v:i. J'he ne.<t 5.1/r^ 
'a/m.-sàsiL-àmim nvjk'nmmikam. gives the seperate ;ru.me nnuuciyika for them. 

16. w^f:fr?Tnim?TF^ ^t%%, \-p, i. 74. 

17. ^r%?5r!^5f?r "W: , Ibid. r. 82. 

18. §:^Twr%^^^ AP. 1. 100. 

See iilio Whitnev cn this. U\»'ata .says : sW ^i%¥^: , ^ =^ ?ril%WW?T: , 
VP. I. 82. 

19. The com. on AP (Whitney, op. cit.. p. 271 includes ihe anuniisikas also, 
iis pointci -'•ut ea-'.ier. but thj oti'ier vorl^ Jo nc:. 

(^L 22. Gho>ħ's edition. p. 4i, 

21. 3WTg^i5[5rTf*mr q-r^jjofW: i 
(^i. 34, ss, p. 120; 

22. MB. under Pan. I. i. S (See note 2 above). 

23. cf. ^5FfT?{T^r ^^3^1 w^ ik Wo^ m\ ^hjt ^^m^i -<m: ■Àinmwi im^i , 

Siddhant akcnmmdl, I. i. 8. 

i 

24. 5^Tf%3Pfr m, TP. II. 50. TBR explains : cT ^F ^t%^T 5»iMrW*l«r 
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the boccal part hcre must natiiraily be that of the ncii-easal stop in the 
conjunct consonant-^^ This is perhaps a record of some regional pecu- 
liarity* 

Proħibitlom of yama 

After hiying dowu the coiitext for tħe formatioii of the yama 
somc Ffaiimkhyas anà Siks^is prohibit its formation wheii a sibilant is 
iii combiiiatioB wiih a nasaL Thus, for instaoce, VP iays down : 

This particiilar statenieiit niay be considered not superfluous sincc 
In its deilnition of yama VP does noi spscify that thc consoiiant pre- 
ccding tħe nasal sħoiild be a plosive, but simply says that it should be 
a non-nasal (apancamah).^''' But RP too, in Liddition to decJaring it a 
defect to utter a yama between a sibilant and a iiasal^^^ administers a 
prohib^tioo that even in the norma! context for yama, if the 
plosive happens to be the transformation of aa original sibilant, 
then the yama will not occur,''''* as in pradodhuvaccbmasrusu^^ 



25. It is not cerraln whether TF. IL 51 - 'vmrgavaccaisu' relates to the sthcma or 
kJrana oi t'AC ncisikyas. Since ii foUows 'miikhmmsikyd va' it can be taken 
as relating to the part of che mukha wħich fomis the place of articulation. 
The Maiiiseyavrftl (MV) seems to take it this way when it interprets: 

The editor of ihis Fri'/i-, Fandit V.V- Sharma, gives a further cxplanation: 

||;^q^q^Irr ^qffrig' cTfc^W , (p. 2S). TBR however, takes it as rclating to 
karana, probably because in this chaptcr the karanas of tħe different sounds 
arc also given. 

26. VR IV. 164. 

27. Uvvata says that a nasal afcer a sibilant or semi-vowel undcrgoes doubling 
by IV. 103 ^ ^qi?cR^qFa:3I^ ^^: 

and the first of this is prone to become yama, but this is prohibitcd by tħis 
sutra. Anantabhatta's commentary fnrther cxplains — 

How a reduplicated nasal has the possibiUly of becomiitg yama is not 

explained. 

28. qR m KmKK^n^ , RP. XIV. 34, 
The idea can be stated as follows : 

%i^ 3WrTRPTl: W JRT(5T*)%;, I%^(^*)^:, ?r(^*)'TIWr ^1% l cfW ^pft 

29. 5r tM!n*:^*>Hil*^: Sl^ft^TTqJlFd^, RP. VI. 30. 
30* ibid,, UvvAata's commentary. 
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wħere the ch goes back to s (pradodhuvat+masrusu). It further states 
wat it ts a defect to utter a yama between h and nasal" Many SiksSs 
aiso, even when they specifically state the context for ^'ama. prohibit 
yamam the combination sibilant+nasal and sometimes semivowel+ 
nasalwithout stating how there is the possibility of the occurrcnce of 
yama there. For instance, the Mànduki-sihà says 

The Yajnavalkya-siksa (YS) has the same statement with the addition 
semivowels (pancamàs sasasair yuktS antassthair V3pi samyutah) with 
an alternative reading for the last portion simham dfsivU yathà gajah" 
■in the Nàradiya-siksà we get 

^ m ^^ 3n|flr#^Ewr: f 

All this shows that when there is association witha sibilantor semivowel 
th^yama goes away as ifin dread like a way-farer at the sightof a 
robber or like an elephant at the sight of a lion or like the relatives of a 
dead man rcturning from the cemetary, though the significance of the 
last simile is not clear. 

The reason is suggested by Uvvata hiraself. While commenting 
on RP, XIV. siitra 20 -svarSt param, etc, he says, we should under- 
stand that there must have been a tendency among some sections of 
Vedic reciters to utter betweena fricative andnasal a sound correspond- 
ing to the yama and as the author of the PrStisàkhya docs notapprovc 
this, he declares it to be a fault." The word 'Shuh' in several sStras 
in this section on defects in RP and the anurrtti of which is seen in tħe 
sutras param yamam, etc, and usmSnam v<f, ctc, (RP, XIV. sutras 34, 
35} shows that some peopie called such sounds by tħc name yama, not 



31. gjEinof <^T qr%r??RarJR?fiT , RP. XrV. 35. Uvvata Explains : 

31T|: , ^ ^: , ċf f W%T f^: l 

The examples are braħ(h*) mu, ah(h*)na. 

32. SS. p 473. 

33. Vide, Si<3hesvar Varma, Critkal S'ndes in the Phonetic Obsenations of 
Indian G>'amnmiaHS, p. 80, n. 3, Delhi, 196!. 

34. op. cit. n. ii. 9. 

35. ^^1^^^ m ^fUĦmiK «^: «R?WRrw ^ipmm w 
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the author of the PrmisMya.^^ It may, however, be noted that inspitt 
of this prohibitioB, thc tendency to nasalise a fricative when followed by 
a nasal seems to have continued, as pointed out by Siddheswar Varma,*' 
with the associate changes as exemplified by the Pali words unha<Skt. 
usna^ amhan3<Skt* aimanS and panha<SkL prasna. 

The recession of the yama noted in the Sfks?is refers to a different 
phenomenon. While the prohibition in the FrStisakhyas relate to the 
adoption of yama in wrong contexts, the observation in the Siksàs mnst 
be nnderstood as relating to the disappearance of the yamas from thcir 
rightful places under a particular condition, The clue to this is found in 
VRP which cites as thc exaraple for the disappearance of the y^/na th« 
word pHsaismanyS (M3dhyamdinasan$him, XX. 45)^*^ where the s comes 
as a result of sandhi in pTfsaih+tmanys. This shows that the yama in a 
conjunct consonant disappears when a sibilant comes to be added to the 
conjunction. In the cxample cited, the yama which naturally develops 
between t and m** disappears when, in sandhi, the preceding visarga 
changcs into s and the conjunct consonant becomes stm^ Phonetically 
thc rtason for this disappearance seems to be the inability to pronounce 
the comparatively weak yama immediately after a sibilant and plosive 
both of which require strong effort in articulation. 



36- See for instance RP. XIV. 7, 30, 31, See also Uvvata on XIV. 34, 35 wherc he 
imserts the word *ahuh\ 

37, Critical Studies, p. 81. 

B50T?NW^ % S?^: qTOW^ f%^^ W SS. 177, p. 133. 

39. Uvvata*s example tmanyà samanjan for the non-occureBce ofyama when the 
plosive-f nasal is not with in a word (antaħpade) under VP. IV* 163 may raise 
the doubt whether the yamu can occur at all between / and m in such an 
instance. His example is based on the view that the plosive at first undergoes 
reduplication and thc sccond in the reduplicated transforms xtself into the 
yama. as pointed out later on (vide, thc section * Augraent or Substitute ?'), 
and for the redupiication the plosive raust have a vowel precedingit, but 
therc is none in this example. But strangely he himself considers tm in the 
same example as antahpada m his commcntary on an earlier sutra, VP. IV. 
119. Hesaysthcre: c^^ ^JFF^ 1 ^T^r 'crsPxf^ q^^w' ^% ^^'m ^m 
^: I #S^: ^7% ^ ^^rfcT^ that is, the change of t into n as in tat + mitrasya 
> tanmitrasya will not apply in tmanyà since thc conjunct consonant tm is 
with in a word, So Uvvata need not be takcn seriously here. 
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Figurative expressions of yama, 

The Siksàs classify conjunct consonant formations into seven 
kinds and figaratively name them as balls of iron, wood, wool, fire, clay, 
air and diamond. They respectively relate to the combinations invol- 
ving yamas, semivowels, sibilants, nàsikya, anusvSra, upadhmHmya and 
jihvàmuliya^" This shows that the combination of yama with the 
plosive is of an intimate nature; it is a ghanabandha as pointed out by 
one Siksà^^ and is closer than the combination of the anusvSra, nSsikya 
or semivowel. Although we are unable to fully grasp the significance 
oftheidea implied in the figures 'a ball of fire' and 'a ball of air' 
(is it possible to conceive of a ball of air ?), the ball of iron to which the 
combination of the yama and plosive is likened clearly shows that thc 
yama was a quite distinct sound closely attached to thc piosive. The 
figurative exprcssions regarding yama is carried to certain otb«r aspects 
also such as its colour and gender. It is stated that the yamas are blue 
in colour and they are masculine." But we are unable to know whether 
such attributes to a sound really serve any purpose. 

40. See YS : 

si^cr:^^^^ g ^fwj^ f%Hf^?tcr n 

,, •• ■« *• •• 

' ^ SS, p. 29. 

The printed reading in the second line of the first verse above is 
antasstham yamavarjam tu, but that does not convey satisfactory sense; 
so it seems to be 'antasthayamavarjam tu, which means *that without 
antastha or yama\ The illustrations given are mostJy regardin^ sibilants- 
The statement in the Gautamiya-hiksa 'yamàntassthavarjam turnapindam' 
supports this. (SS, p. 450). That this relates to sibilants Js madc 
clear in VRP (Sec note 38 above)- 

Siddhesvar Varma takes vajrapinda to mean *ball of thuBder'. Althougħ 
the word vajra can m^jan thunderbolt, diamond, tħe cement vajra, etc, 
does it me^rn thander itseif ? 

41. VRF 177: 

BTq-f^Tui^ % S?^-TT ^^^4T: M#^I: U 

SS, p. 133, 



42. W: ^X^: , (VS), SS, p. 14. 
^T: 51^^^'^^: y ibid. p. 15, 
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Angment or sibstitote ? 

The question may be considered whether the yama is an augment 
or a substitute. The definitions of yama given earlier show that it is an 
augment arising between the plosive and the nasal The commentary 
onA? -yamaih vyavadhanam bhavati conàxmsthh.^^ TBR on TP also 
says : yathakramam nSsikySh agam3 bhavanti^^ The definitions in the 
SiksSs also generally indicate the same. But Uvvata holds the yama 
to be a substitute, In his commentary on VP he says that the plosive 
first of ali under goes reduplication by the sutra - svarat samyogadir 
dvirucyate sarvatra (IV. 101) and the sound of these changes itself 
into the yama^^ VRP also holds the same view.*^ This holds good in 
examples lilce rukk^ma - ( < rukkma < rukma) and yajpna - 
( < M7^^ < y^P^^)* B^t it is also discernible from VP iiself that this 
need not always be the case, because in examples like sakththHa, 
samjj^nanam^ etc.j the yama develops between thc plosive and the 
foUowing nasal, the plosive giving rise to the yama not undergoing 
reduplication since it is not preceded by a vowel In fact in such 
cases even the normal reduplication ordained by 'svarat samyogMh' is 
prohibited." It may, therefore, be presumed that according to VP in 
the combioation vowel + plosivc x nasal, the plosive is reduplicated 
and the second becomes yama^ while in the ccmbination vowel+plosive 
A + plosive B + nasal, the second plosivc develops a yama after it, 
and the reduplication of the first plosive does not take place.^^ The 
phonetic reason for this seems to be the practieal inability to pronounce 
a syllable containing more than four consonantal elements, a limit 

43. Whitncy, op* cit. p. 63. 

44. See TBR on TP. XXL 12. 

45. ^ m^ 'm^^à^m' mm mi^^ m^ ^eh ^^ tdt^^ 

VP. IV. 163. 

46. ^icf otV^ m'^wit mm: 1 

m^ ^Wfl 'CTTq;'T^t^Rcit ^l^ il VRP. 175 (SS, p. 177). 

47. VP. IV. 115; Uvvata: 

48. Siddhesvar Varma ^op. cit, p, 112) seems to take this prohibitioQ to 
be against a further doubling of the plosive before the yama. But the 
examples show that actually the prohibition is against the first doubling 
itself. 
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which is reduced to three by Sakatàyana/^ although theoretically 
the Gautami-^kiks^ puts it at seven/^ and considers the yama not as a 
substitute but as an augment coming after the reduplicated plosive, 
as for instance, pàppp*mà.^^ 

The dual in the expression savarnah purvavarnayoh in the 
Naradiya-s'ksa^^ also indicates tħat yama comes as an augment after 
the reduplicated plosive.*^'' 

The determination whether the yama is an augment or substitute 
is only of theoretical interest. Practically it must be a distinct and 
audible sound between the plosive and the nasal and the whole conjunct 
consonant must be pronounceable with it. 

Syllabification of yama : 

There is dijBTerence of opinion regarding the syllabification of 
yama^ According to VP yama belongs to the preceding syllable/^ 
So a word like rukk*ma raust be split as rukk*!ma^\ VRP has the 
same view.*^* So too YS.^^ But TP assigns yama to the succceding 
syllable.®'' As a result^ the syllabic division of rukk*{ma will bc 
rukjk^ma. But Uvvata states that the yama can be either with the 
preceding syllable or the following syllable,^^ Both are phonetically 
possible and the developments in the Prakrits bear testimony to this/® 

49. Vide, Paoini,VIII.iv. 50: fe^J% ?IT?2T5R^ I 

50. ^T^!^^ ^ ?r^??^^qT: ^^ m% \ SS. p. 455. 

5L ^ '^m'^W^ ^ir^%, qWWW: I ibid. p. 453. 

52. Vide, ante^ note 11. 

53. Vidc, commentary ; «i^^#iw Tg^PK^l^S^fqkOT I 

54. m^ {^ġ^), VP. I. 103. 

55- See Uvvata : ^m^^ , mm^ ^l^ W^ ^^xK^ I 

56. w^ ^^m ^^rrsww^^p: \ 

"^m: "4^ m^\^m % ^: m^\ u vrp. 46. (ss, p. 121). 

57. WT^?Wf^ 4^ ^m\\ ^\ \ 

m^ wm^ ^s^^if ^^m % w Ys. 213. (ss, p. 33). 

58. ^i%^: , TP. XXI. s ; ^mm ^ ^i "w^ wm^^k mp^, 

MV. By impHcation it belongs to tħe latter syllable. 

59. Vide, under RP. I. sutra : F#nr%T - 

3TF?Jllt5 ^ ii ^mħ 'Hm.^ ^^: l cPr m^t mfX: W^: «^^ 
^TO^^ff , ^ %lrfq^^ \ i|cft# W^: mf^^i , ^ ^^: ^^ m 

60. Vide, Siddheswar Varma, op. cit. pp. 79-80. 
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Naakr d jmm 

WcBOW come to the question of thċ mmhtT of yamas. Somt 
worki speak of them as four in number while otħers consider them as 
twenty. YP states | f | | f^ W; (VIIL24). YS also statcs thc 
same/^ VRP emphatically says that these alone arc thc yamas.^' Thc 
PS mi Mandukhsiksa &lso giyt thenumber as four although they do 
not gives the four forms/' But if, based on the definitions of yama 
mà the explanations thereon in the commentaries, we understand it 
to be a souiid similar to the plosive although it undergoes certain modi- 
fications, then its nuniber must be twenty in view of the fact that tħere 
are altogether twenty such plosives in the alphabet. There is, there- 
fore, somewhat of a contradiction between the number indicated in the 
definitions and the number actually stated. Uvvata attempts at a solution 
for thil He admits that tbere are twenty yamas, particularly for the 
Rfgvedms, but observes that they are in form only four, one for the 
first mutes of all the vargas, one for the second mutcs and so on.** In 
othcr words, he postulates four classes of yamas, one for each catcgory 
of plosives. The idea of VRP when it speaks of yamas bcing only four, 
also scems to be the same. 

But the question has to be examined as to why thesc four should 

be given in terms of i-Mf^a namely ^l ¥ f f . This has lcd some 

later writers to state that the yamas will be only of it - class irrespec- 
tive of the class of the plosive after which they occur, For instance, 

Pandit Sivadatta Sastri, commenting on the passage ^^^aPll*^^: «t\ ^l^- 

flff l^ ^m: in the Siddhmtakaumudi states : 



61. =q^W:i, |, I, ^#1 SS,p.l3. 

I; i. I t^ ^ ^ ^t ^^r q^: n 

63. Vide, the verse sparsanam uttamaiah sparhiah, etc, cited earlier from 

Mmd. ilk., PS.4: catvarai ca yamah smrtch. 



frW: W2|^ ^^RI } ^^^ t^^ 1 (comm. on RP. L 50) 

^fjwf^ mm wm: ^m Mw T?Mm^m\\^$€n^^ \ (ibjd. vi. 29). 
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But Uvvata himself hts shown that yamas need not be of the A:-class 
for he says that in parijpmanam, it is of the natnre of / and in aj?/?** 
nasvatih it is the nature of p,^^ Therefore the enumeration of the 
k-varga yamas must be taken as upalaksana representing the types. 

The nature of yama 

Now let us examine the actual nature of yama. When we care- 
fully analyse the conditions in which yama occurs we can see three 
states, namely first the implosion of the non-nasal consonant, thenits 
partial release by the explosion of air through the mouth and lastly the 
passage of air through the nasai cavity thereby giving it a nasalisation-*^ 
The last clement is really the yama. Smce the proccss takes more time 
than for the normal utterance of a conjunct consonant, the non-nasal 
consonant itself is considercd as undergoing a sort of doubling and the 
latter part as becoming a distinct element itself witħ its own charac- 
teristic. It is really transition sound, a nasal ofF-glide, a nasal counter- 
part to the non-nasal consonant. AJlen*s description of it as a *faucal 
plosion of the oral stop' ^^ is in keeping with this nature. But this raises 
two questions, namely wħether it is possible to provide nasality to an 
essentiality plosive sound and whether such an element can be added 
to an aspirate plosive. The release of the air, although partial, through 
the nose after the implosion of the non-nasal consonant, naturally can 
produce only the homorganic nasal of the consonant; for instance p can 
produce only m. But tħis nasai can be somewhat suppressed {abhinihita) 
and without voice. The souad so uttered is the yama. It is this that 
distinguishes the yama frora the nasal stop. This leads us to the con- 
clusion that the yamas are five in number corresponding to the five 
nasal stops. True that no where in the Siksas and PratisSkhyas do we 
find any statement in support of such a view. AIl the same, thc yamas 
cannot be anything else. They are spoken of as twenty and in each case 
as a nasal counterpart of the corresponding plosive, because in its utte- 
rance the release of the air after implosion is partly through the nosc 
and partly through ihe niouth and can be coubidered as having an ek- 
ment of the plosive itself associated with it. The observation in PS 
that thc yamas (as also the other ayogavahas) share the place of 

65 See Siidhantakaumudi with TattvabodhM, Venkateswara Steam Press edi- 
tion, Bombay, 1959, p.7. 

66, q*Rf^"rR:c3T5f ^imM^ ^ tf^^M: 

7R5i:j4Hk"!?r mm^: , ^q'^cfi"R:r% ^m^m: \ comm. on RP. VL 32. 

67, Vide, Rosapelly cited by Siddheswar Varma, opxit* p.iil 

68, Fhonetics, pJ5. 
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articolatioii of the souBds on which they are dependent^* merits our 
particalar attention in this connection. So also the statement in VRP 
that these sounds form part of the preceding sound as it were/*' It may 
be noted that the twenty yamas can be grouped into fdur varieties based 
on the catcgory of the plosive on which they depend, as stated earlier, 
and into fivc kinds based on the class (varga) of the plosive. As for the 
realisation of the yamas in association with plosive aspirates, we must 
assume with Allen*^ that the faucal release is followed by an expulsion 
of voiceless or voiced breath through the nose. 

Two remarks of Whitney may be examined. He says that phone- 
tic analysis does not help us to recognise the yama as any necessary 
accompanimentof the utteranceof a mute and nasal.'^ The Hindu 
grammarians are quite aware that the yama is not an indispensable 
clement in the common utterance of the conjunct consonant wherc they 
are laid down. In fact they have prohibited its occurrencc when there 
is a sibilant in the conjunction and so the possibility of dropping the 
yama is clarly indicated. When they speak of the occurrcnce of thc 
yama, thcy are only recording a phenomenon observed in the actual 
rccitation of the Veda. Their treatment of the language must be consi- 
dered more descriptive of its different phenomena than prcscriptive of 
its application. Whitney further says that the surd introduccd between 
a final nasal and the following sibilant/* as for instance / bctween n and 
s (as in tM(t)satyaujah) has just as good a right to be called the yama 
or counterpart of the former letter, as has the n (yama) inserted after t 
before m (as in 5/wS)."^^ This is untenable because, apart from the 
difference between the conditions which generate the yama and those 
which give rise to augment here, the sound introduced herc is a full 
consonant unlike the yama which is a glide and it is bereft of the nasa- 
lity which is an cssential element in yama. The only similarity between 
the two is that the ncw sound developed is homorganic with its preccd- 
ing one. 



69. wl^m^ ^%m ^mmm^: \ 

70. <i^W5 5T^c^^ ?f^ trig i^fcTJ 

71. ibid. p.77. 

72. AP, p. 64. 

73. Vide, AP. IL 9; RP. IV. 16, 17; VP. IV. 14; TP. V. 32, 33. 

74. AP.p.64. 

75. %m ^ W^ ^ mmi: \ TP. XIX. 3. 
TBR explains : mW^: m^^^U: \ 
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Otħer meanings of yama in phonetic treatises 

Tħe word y^ma is used in certain other meanings also in the Frmi- 
st^khyas. For instancc TP uses it in the sense of the svarita accent." 
The RP designates the notes of music also by the name yama,'* The TP, 
again, uses it in the sense of the seven notes in cach octave and speaks 
of twenty one yamas.'^ In thc above study we have considered yama in 
only its denotation as a speecħ sound and not as accent or musical note. 



76. ^T^ĊJWJ ^ ^TJH^ 1 RP. XIIL 46. 

Uvvataexplains: ^ ^ ^: q^SFrFWTO^ IT^Hf^ mmm'. mt 

77. ?T5^S3rflR!RTf5l m"^ T^ l ċm^«l1d4flr: \ TP. XXII. II, 12. 
TBR : W: ^: » 

*T^f%§ ^ ^'^nHl W<1 ^ W: t ifaid. XXIII . 11. 



SRI S,S. WODEYAR 



VIRASAIVA MOVEMENT 



Virasaivisin ii one of the important schools of Saivism which hai 
beea In existence for levcral centuries but revivcd and reformed by a 
band of inspired scekers after Truth like Sri Basavesvara and others in 
the twelfth centnry. Dr. Nandimath, an eminent anthority on Vlra- 
kiva philosophy writing abont its antiquity says : -The carly history 

of the lect is obscure The mythical account of the orjin of Yirasai- 

vism claims greater antiquity than Brahmanism. In each successive 
Yuga it was preached by a batch of five IcJrja^-Revana, Marula, Ekorà- 
mana, Pannditàràdhya and Visvesvara, being the tcachers in the Kali 
age. The Virasaivas trace thcir gotra to thesc Acaryas. Maihas belie- 
ved to h&ve been founded by thesc are still existing and the chain of the 
presiding pontiffs continues unbroken. The Virasaiva priests who con- 
duct the religious functions of the sect are heads of thc Maihas existing 
in cach village or town affiliated to one or the other of the five principal 
Maihas established by these Ac^ryas. In other words, the religious 
functions of the Viramva are conductcd in the name of these Acàryas 
by their proxies who claim descent from them. In short these five M- 
dhyas arc belived to bc the first preacheri of Virasaivism, i.e., they arc 
the founders of Virasaivism according to tradition. But unfortunately, 
no athoritative historical information about them has becn made avail- 
ablc as yet." 

The philosophy of Virasaivism is called the^ Vlrasaiva'SiddhMa 
or the Saisthala-siddhMa, which is different from SiYa'Siddkàma. Vira- 
saivism disapproves image worship of SthmraAihga, the Bga con- 
secreted io temples and maintains that God is to be worshipped in one's 
own ista'lihgdi, the lihga obtained fromthe Guru at the timc of the 
initiation or diks^. 
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The social and religious philosophy of Virasaivism can be traced 
to their origin in the Virasaiva movement which was at its height ot 
glory in the twelfth century. 

The Virasaiva movcraent was initially a movement of revolt and 
forms a significant chapter in the history of Indian culture. It revoltcd 
againgt the tyranny of distinctions of caste and creed advocated by the 
followers of Varnàkrama-dharma. The old order had created a hierarcħy 
in societyandafeelingofhighandlow between the different sections. 
The accident of birth decided man's caste. A man born in a lower caste 
was condemned to an inferior status and to do raenial jobs in the service 
of the people belonging to higher castes. Basava the great Virasaiva 
reformer renounced Brahmanism, being disgusied with the reactionary 
customs it encouraged, and revived the Virasaiva-dharma, which he 
adopted and put it on a broad base founded on the principles of justice 
aad equality for all mankind and restored the status of man in all his 
human dignity. Virasaivism assured equal status to all human beingt 
and gave promise of salvation for every one who led a virtuous life. He 
provided iu Virasaivism a firm social base, on which the society of 
mankind could be organised-free from all man-made distinctions of any 
kind and thc resultant bickerings. Thu« the Virasaiva movement was a 
great revolutionary and democratic movement for the emancipation of 
the down-trodden. 



For centuries, women in India had been looked down upon, and 
it was believed that woman did not deserve freedom. Virasaivism 
discardcd this idea of inferior status to woman. It gave equal status to 
women and encouraged them to participate fully in all social and 
religious activities and thus helped them to live a full life. Thu» 
Virasaivism resurrected the status of woman as equal of man in all 
respects. It is on account of this emancipation of women in the wake 
of tħe great reforms brought about by Virasaivism that we see in the 
twclfth century and centuries after that, a galaxy of women mystics, 
pħilosophers, Vacanakaras whose contribution to philosophy, culturc 
and literature is remarkable. Among the celebrated names, may bc 
mentioncd Akkamahadevi, Muktàyakka, Akkanàgamma, Lakkamma, 
Nilamma, to mcntion only a few. It is unique in the history of the 
World that within a short period, Karnàtaka could produce so many 
women saints and writers with such high intellectual attainments. The 
intdJectual and cultural ievel attained by these women saints is evident 
from the fact tħat so many women participated in the learned discourses 
that took place in the anubhava-mantapa. 
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Virasaivism was the first to preach tħe dignity of labour m this 
coiintry. This philosophy is called the philosophy of kSyaka. Virasai- 
vis^m preached that a man should be respected irrespective of whttever 
vocation he foUows in life, No vocation is eitħer high or low. KSyaka 
ħterally means bodily labour {kaya means body and kayaka means work 
done by the body). Initswider sense-as preached and practised by 
Basavesvara and other sarams^ it means-an occupation or profession, 
a vocatioh-Iabour, woirk, duty or anything undertaken as mcans of self- 
realisation. Ksyaka^ according to sarams^ was heaven itself, Its under- 
lying principle is that a man should not live an idle life but be an 
carning member of the society. Basavesvara thus tried to evolve a self- 
sufficient classless society where everyone was expected to work. Work 
of any kind assumed a new meaning and a new dignity. 

Virasaivi^m discarded the theory that life is an illosion or maya. 
Bas^va and all other Virasaiva philosophers prociaimed that world is 
real. To attain salvation, one must lead an honestj pure and good life, 
One must work hard and earn his living, This is also the philosophy 
underlying the philosophy of kayaka. There is no heaven apart from 
tħe pleasure of being absorbed in one*s owħ work. Vir^sàivism never 
subscribed to the view that, to attain Moksa one sħould go to tħc forest 
and become an ascetic. They preached that one should live in society 
and v^ork for the common good. Basava says in a vacana: *'This world 
is the Lord's Mint. The coin that is good here, will ht good in heaven. 
One who is accepted as good in this world, is acceptable in ħeaven as 
welL '' This revolutionary teaching helped the foilowers of this dharma 
to lead a virtuous iife, to work for the common good of the humanity. 
In tħis way^ it helped men to become better human-beings. 

Virasaivism emancipated tħeology and philosopħy from thc 
tyranny of pedantic scholarship, Till then, most works in philosophy 
and theology were in Sanskrit which was the langeagc of tħe Pandts. 
Basava and other Vacanakaras wanted to bring philosophy out of the 
musty shelvas of mathas and monasterieis to tħe common man. There- 
fore, they discarded writing in Sanskrit and wrote ie simple Kanoada. 
Basava coucħed his teachings in simpie verse forrosof rarefelicity, m 
Kannada-known as vacanas, which are nothing bnt the spontaneous 
out-pouring of the deep-felt feelings of his rich and sensitive mind. 
They are in the language 'of the comm3n miii, simple, unsophisticated 
and elegant, but at the same time embDdying noble ideas and the highest 
truths of refigion. The greatness of his vacanas h ihit they can touch 
the hearts and minds of evea the humblest of men. Thcir verba! supple- 
ness, their simpUcity and felicity of language have endowed them with 
a cadence and an appeal rarely achieved by poetry in any language. This 
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form of literature was adopted by many Virasaiva-saranas and saints 
belonging to other faiths, in later times. Thus it was Virasaivism which 
brought philosophy out of the closets of Pandits from the heights 
of inaccessible Sanskrit scholarship down to the knowledge of the 
common man, and Virakiva movcment was thus through its vacanas, a 
pioncer of a great democratic movement in literature. 

One of the most revolutionary ideas advocated by Virasaivism 
ncarly cight hundrcd years ago, was the idea underjying the socialistic 
pattern of wciety. A raan who was a true fallower of Virasaivism and 
who believcd in the philosophy of ksyaka, should put in honest bodily 
labour and spend whatever he earns that very day. Hc should not keep 
anything for the next day. 

In a mcana Basavesvara invites the wrath of God on himsclf, 
if at any time he would keep anything, with a view to keeping it for 
the days to come - 

"If I should say - 

I want, this day, another day, 

A singleparticleofgold, 

A single thrcad of cloth, 

Let thy curse and they pioneers, cursc 

Be upon mc !" 

Thus Virasaivism through its revolutionary teachings anticipated thc 
theones enunciated by the advocates of thc socialistic pattern of society 
m the present day. awxciy 

mem of g,ea «,al, rehg^s a»d cultural imporlance in the history 
of In ,a I, wa, a movement which upheld the e.seotial equality 
uot oily of mau aud mau but also of man aud woman. It was a move 
mentwtachassertedtha. world is real a„d emphasized t rdig„" f 
Ubour. Itwasamovemeutwhichbrought phiteophy withutlrLh 
common mau aud mad. religiou a liviug force.' l iTml.^, 
of great significauce which has coutribated iminm»i. ,7.t ™\™™' 
of the cultural life of the couutry. "'^ '" '^' "'™'™"" 



Dr. B.Ħ. KAPADIA 

THE YOGAVÀSISTHA AND THE RÀMÀYANA 



The Ràmàyana and the MahMàrata are the two great glorious 
cpics of Ancient India. The Rànmyam of Valmiki like the sistcr 
epic, the MahàhhPiTata, i% not a store-house of storics, narratives, 
anecdotes, philosophy, religion, morality, politics, etc. In the MmUycna 
there are no didactic portions like thc Bhagavadgm or the Moksadhar- 
mapamrij etc. It is from the latter that one can have a glimpse into 
the pħiiosophical and religious ideas of a pcople. Many admirers of 
the RMàyana have found this lacuna and have tried to bridge up the 
gulf by writing philosophical Rmnyams. Thc Adhymma-rmsyana 
•nd the YogavMstha are instances in point. 

Among the philosopħical Ràmàyanas, the YogavMstha stands in 
the first rank. It passes off with the Indians as thc work of Vàlmlki 
who composed it with a view to make it a SMra which points out a 
way to absolution, from this sams3ra full of miscries- 

The Yogavnsistha (YV.) was declared to Brahma on the mountain 
Meru. Highly pleased at it Brahmà granted Bharadvàja the fulfillment 
of a wish. Bharadvàja asked the gods as to how one can attain Moksa. 
Braħmà recommended to Bharadvàja to allow his teacher Vàlmiki to 
complete the Ramàyana and thus to compose a Sàstra which will bless 
the world (I. 2.15). Brahmà himself appeared before Valmiki and 
repeated ħis advise. Vàlmiki made it clear to his pupil, Bharadvàja, 
that one can attain the holy wħen like Rama and the important persons 
of his timelike Kausalyà, Sumitrà, Sità (I. 2.25) arein tħe possession 
of the higħest knowledge and perform a sacrifice free from every worldly 
attacħment, give donation, love and think of God. Tħe eloquent 
Vasistha continues the anaiysis in the same manner at the 2I4th 
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chapter of fhe second part of the VI Book, till Rama and his brother 
declare to be fully satislBed and celebrate tħe end of the instruction 
by a feast 

Vàlmiki announces to his pupil that even he has attained Absolu- 
tion while still alive and he who studies and furthers YV will attain 
fhe holy atleast within three existences. 

In the last chapter it is declared that king Aristanemi had attaincd 
knowledge. Even the Apsaras when they heard the speech of the 
messenger felt themselves relieved of all miseries and fever of worldly 
passion. Likewise Kàrunya through the narration of his father 
Agnivesya got over the doubt and knew that he can be a worM renoun- 
cing wise man through the fulfilment of all the wordly duties. The 
Bràhmana Sutiksna was saved from the ocean of samsSra through the 
words of his teacher Agasti. It became clear to him that Brahmà i$ the 
one eternal Absolute. 

In YV except for the framework of the Ràmdlyana episode 
tħe philosophical discussions and the cxplanatory narratives have 
nothing to do with the RSmSyana. 

YV, in spite of its name, is not essentially a MSmlfyana 
but it is a work to supplement it with a didactivc aim. Its pkce in tbe 
feterk)r of the epic would be in the first book, the Bcllakànda. and 
indeed at the place where Visvàmitra appears to take away RSma to 
fight the demons. 

Ràma is an incarnation of Visnu but Visnu is according to 
YV. 1 .1. 55f. only one of the highest gods, not the Almighty 
God. Vjsnu must enter an earthly being and practice his omniscience 
because when he once visited Brahmà he was cursed by Sanatkumara 
?-«^!' J-°^f' ^°/ ^^^adatta as he had offended Sanatkumara, had 
killed Bhrgu's wife, had deceived Vrndà assuming the form of her 
husband, and the pregnant wife of Devadatta was dead on account of 
the fear of seemg him in the form of a man-Iion. In order to atone for 
these frivohncs Visnu must become an ignorant man in the form of 
Rama and must experience the pangs of separation from his wife. 

Itis not in contradiction to this view, namely at VI a. 128 81 
Rama is pmsed as the highest being since he has become a ivar^mukra 
and, therefore, is of godly nature. nvanmufcta 

In YV the treatmem of the Ràmàyana does not olav «„ 
jmportaat role and only at few places it is conLned wlth it It caVo" 
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be discussed in detail as to which conceptions of the author of the work 
are bound up with the persons and events of the epic, In the first 
instance, one has to accept, that he strictly follows the views represen- 
ted in the work of Vàlmiki. Occasionally, there are passages, from 
which it can be concluded that YV is influenced by the Rania- 
legends which are also found in the Adhyatma-ramSyana (cf. e.g., YV. 
VL 128. 70; 128, 90.) Moreover, such views well correspond with 
the Ràma portrayal of a work whose essential object is to show the 
illusory nature of the world of manifoldness and to give men the pious 
certainty that jlvanmuktas are a reality on the earth and they strive 
inceissantiy to bless all the living creatures. 

YV according to its own account (11. 17.6) comprises of 
32.C00 slokas. It is divided into six books {Prakaranas) as follows :-^ 



Title 


{ 


Chapter 


Verses 


According to 
11.17.11. 


Vatragya 




33 


1176 


1 500 granthas 


Mumuksuvyavah^ra 




20 


807 


1000 


Vtpatti 




122 


5295 


7000 


Sthiti 




62 


2415 


3000 


Upasana 




93 


4167 


5000 


Nirvana 


a) 


128 


5111 






b) 


216 


8716 





11.17.41 without account of lines gives 14^500 granthas* 
Total 32,000 granthas. 

Thus, the traditional number of verses in reality is not attainable since 
the priuted edition according to Atreya (p.79) gives tħe number as 
27,687. Many editions however still contain verses which are not found 
in theNirnaya-'Sagara edit^on. In any case, the workisof prodigious cam- 
pass. In the Laghuyogavasisihasara ihcre are also some extra verses. 
They contain stanzas which are not found in our edition. The work can 
be reckoned as one of the most detailed philosophical doctrinal poems 
ofalltimes and climes. It is striking, that the Vlth Book constitutes 
almost halfof the whole. Its large extent is divided into two parts 
cħaraceterised as Purva'-dha and Uttarardha, The disproportion of the 
one part to the other reminds one of the Xth Skandha of the Bhagavata" 
purana which is also divided into two parts. 

1. The names ani the given nuniber of cħapters and verses according to the edi- 
lioo used and according io II.I7.IL 
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Tħe work, to a great extent, is written in slokas and occasionally 
and in particular at the end of the Sarga other meters also peep in. 
Like the MahabhUrata it has also some portion in prose.^ 

YV is couched in a simplej beautiful, clear style. Many 
passages betray high poetic gift. The strength of the poet among all 
factors are elevated nature descriptionSj and impressive comparisons. 
Occassionally, the poet takes recourse to onomatopoetic descriptions 
in order to bring ont a peculiar effect on the ears of the listeners.' 

The contents of the work caa be divided into tv^o groups which 
dijff^r from one another. The pure didactic part which is partiy in the 
dialogue form and the doctrinal narratives which go to explain the phiio- 
sophicai truths- Over fifty doctrinal narratives are of diverse extent and 
of very distinct quality. Looked from its totaLty, its positicn not only 
in the Indian literature but 'm the philosophical literature of the world 
is some what peculiar and independent. With the cxceptions of a few 
stories, which retain the form of the puranic legends it tries to explun 
philosophical truths in the forni of small parables and anecdotes, etc. 
It may be that it illustrates the endlessness of the cosmoS;, the origin of 
the entire world organism from an atom or the unreality of ihe external 
world, the wretchedness of greed^ the power of yoga, creative thoughts, 
the development of higher consciousness, or the quietitude of the wise 
in a forcefui manner* It is quite worth while as they represent the 
Indian spirit in its original as well as in its edifying way. 

An essential constituent of YV contain poetical descriptions. 
They correspond to many Kavyas^ as illustrated by Dandin inhis K^vya- 
darsa' (L 14f). 

Some of the chapters partly contain descriptions which are highly 
poetic from which one can get an impressive picture of the cultural time 
of the Yogavasistha, 

1. Cf. n 12.12-18; IIL116. 8f.; 122.1-13; IV. 37--39, Vlb. 61. 

2. Cl the description of the batiie Ilf . 33. 

3. Cf Description of the mountam scenery (IIL 28. 37; 4. 14; Vla. 19.26), a 

forest (4.46f.), an uninvested tract (3. 10691^0» the niournful nature (IIL 26. 
25), the Uttarapàodava country (3.104), the earth (3.25), the heaven G.24; 
4.6), thesettingof the sun (3.4; Vla. 1), description of tbe daily iife of a 
prince (L4.7), a woman (3.29), a marriage ceremorjy (Vla. 106),, the sport of 
a couple (3.16; 4.7; Vla. 77 and 85), an elcphant hunting (Vla. 89), the life 
in a royal court {III. 17.43f.; 104. 20f; 5.1 and 3), adraught and a femine 
(3.108), batties (331-39; 43-46, VFo. 110), acquisition and ptunderingofa 
state (3.51), tbebattleof gcds and denions (4.29ff.), description of super- 
natural weapons (3.48-50), list of peopie (3.36 and 37). 
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According to Indian tradition YV passes off as an original work of 
Valmiki, the celebrated writer of the Ràma-epic» 

In the minutest literal sense it cannot be assigncd to Vàlmiki as 
it comes out from Vla. 22.22 where the primcavel crow Bhiisunda speaks 
of Puranas and Iiihasas and refers^ to the Ramayana composed by 
Vàimiki, It can be asserted about our work that it is composed by the 
celebrated Valmiki or by another person {anyena) ofthatname when it 
was consigned to oblivion and now it is taken out for the twelfth timc. 
Our present YV is composed by another Vàlmiki and between the origi- 
nal tcxt of the ancient Vàlmiki and our present work there are innumera- 
ble revisions* 

This is however reasonable that the author of YV was inspired by 
Valmiki as he utilizes the Ràma story as a covering for his philosophical 
discussions. Our work cannot fae composed by the ancient Vàlmiki for 
it betrays knowledge of the works of Kàlidasa and Bhàravi* and there 
are refcrences to the buddhistic schools of Suoyavàda, Màdhyamikas 
and the Vijiànavàdins.® It appears to be strongly influcnced by them 
as regards its idealistic doctnnes. It cannot be composed before 500 b.c. 
The circumstance, regarding references to Tantrism and Saktism as well 
as the philosophy of the Saivas in YV must have been fully developed 
at the time of the composition or the final redaction of the work. There- 
fore, it can be given the second half of the Ist cent. a.d. A lower limit 
is got since Gauda Abhinanda has coodensed YV in his YogavSsistha'- 
sara. He can be placed in the middle of 900 a.d. 

B.L. Atreya and S.N. Dasgupta have pointed out that YV teaches 
a form of Vedànta which is strongiy influenced by the Mahàyàna thoughts 
and is essentially different from the doctrines of Sankaricàrya and 
does not betray any acquamtance with it. Not only YV does not 
employ the terminology of Sahkara but does not even employ argu- 
ments which Sankara quotes for the correctness of his teaching, namely 
the help of the Sruiis and Smrtis and the logical demonstration. For 
him intuition, the spiritual experiencc, is the only means of proof.* In 

L According to the Adbhuiaramayana, Vaimlfci has composcd two Ramaepics 
one of 1,000 million versesfor thegods and anotherof 24,000 verses for the 
raen. The Adbhutarmiayam asserls tobe an epitome of thc first work. 
Grierson: BSOS. IV. 1926. " 

2. YV. in. 16.50 corresponds to Kumarasambhma, IV. 39 (Dasgupta p. 230). 
Verses VI b. 11 ?. 2-5 raf^r to Xf'g'iad'ita. B'iiraYi's Klratàrjmiyam, XJ2 
and 13=YV. Vlb. 93.84f. Atreya: Phihsophy, 710ff. 

3. III. 5.6; VL 87.18f. 

4. Cf, III. 42.15. 
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reality, in every sense, YV stands closer to the doctrines of Gaudapada 
and Govinda the teacher of Sankaràcàrya than to those of Sankara. 
Dasgupta assnmes that the writer of YV was probably a contemporary of 
Gaudapada or Sankara about a d. 800 or a century anterior to them. 
Atreya believes that Gaudapàdaor Sankarahave created theirpoemsfrom 
YV. But it is difRcult to prove this since in all the Vedànta v^^orks similar 
usages and similes occur again and again so that the dependence of a 
work on the other cannot be shov^^n The paraliel verses sħown by Atreya 
from Gaudapàda's MMndukyakarika, Sankara's Vivekacudamani, Sva- 
tmaniriipana^ Atmaboàha^ Saiashki, Daksinamurtiswira and Aparakosa- 
nubħii żi do not sho^ in their structure any close connection with the 
verses of YV- Moreover regarding the poem ascribtd to Sankara it is 
yet uncertaia if they are really compiled by him. 

The age of YV may be taken back by a century if Bhartrhari 
had known it as assumed by Atreya. Undoubtcd^y, many thoughts of 
YV are common with the VuirSgyasaiaka of Bhartrhari. The compart- 
sons through which the transitoriness of life, the enjoyment, etc, are 
iilustrated are the same. The departure of the hermit from the world 
(YV. V. 86f ) app^ars to be a replica of the beautiful verse of the Vai- 
ragyasaiaka. Is it not probable, that the composor of YV occasionaily 
borrows from a short well known work of his time or even ideas 
andiisages of his time than to assume that Bhartrhari borrows from 
the great work only a few unessential minutes and remains 
. completely untouched by the special philosophical docttines of YV, 

Atreya lays great stress on this that the well known stanzas at the 
beginning of Bhartrhari's Satakas occur in YV. IfL 10.33 in a changed 
form and tbe form in which it occurs with Bhartrhari occurs at the 
beginning of the MSS of Yoga-vasisjhasara and Nirvcfnasthiti. How can 
one thu3 prove Bhartrhari's dependence on YV ? The author or 
the copiest of the two MSS might have transcribed the celebrated verses 
for personal reasons. 

From the similar basis as for the Vairagyasataka of Bhartrhari it 
is probable that YV is dependent on the Vakyapadiya^ and not vice versa. 
The conception of Vivorta which plays an mportant role in Bhartrhari 
occurs often in YV^ which is not so characteristic for our work* The 
assumption of Atreya that the Vakyapadiya may be dependent on YV 
and not vice versa is not weighty since every author accepts some work 
or other which he utilizes- Even Vijliinabhiksu cites YV in his com- 
mentary on the Samkhyasnrras, although he does not agreewiththe 
fundamental concepts of YV, 

L Vakya. IIL i. 41 = YV. V, 56.35. 
2. Cf. Vla. 93.46 and Vlb. 54. 17. 
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From the above discussion can it be said that YV is later than 
Bhartrhari? A correct answer to such a question cannot be given since 
in a text of the compass of YV individual verses or even a whole poem 
canbe interpolated. 

In contrast to Dasgupta and Atreya, Siva Prasad Bhattacharya 
opines that YV atleast in its real parts ^is composed before lentk 
century a.d. and originated at a time when Saiikara^s doctrine had not 
been captivating or had not in any case exercised a dominatiog injau- 
ence on Vedànta.^ He places Gauda Abhinanda in a.d. 975^ Even oiir 
work (with the exception of the second half of the Vlth book) is from the 
authorship of him just like the YogayasisthasUra. He even meant so far : 
it is not at all unlikely that the Sàra ... was written earlier and the 
plan of the bigger work emerged as a process of elaboration"*\ He tries 
to prove this through the confirmation which ougħt to be found bet- 
ween the style and the literary usages of YV and between his own work 
{RSmacarita and Kadambankathasara). This is not convincing as the 
author who wrote Yogavasisjhasara could have been influenced by the 
style of the larger work* The question regarding the historical position 
of the doctrins of YV and Sankara is not properly considered by Bhatta- 
charya. 

P.C, Divanji points out that YV IV* 32.16 mentions a King 
Yasaskara of Kashmere* and if he is identical with a historical person 
of that name ruling in a,d. 939-940 then indeed this can show that thif 
passage is composed only after him, but tħis cannot be used as a stan- 
dard for tħe main part of the work. 

Haraprasad Shastri rtfers to a still later date/ He belives that 
in YV III. 17.22 there is a historical reference since there is a reference 
to invasions of the eastern regions by the king of Karnàta which event 
took place in 1023, refers to the subjugation of the mlecchas of Uttara- 
patha by the king of Saurastra and the revolts in Màlva and N,W, India. 
It is doubtful even though the assumption of Shastri is true to draw so 
for reaching conclusions from a single passage. 

1. Ci. Proceedings of the lOth All-India Oriental conference, Tirupati 1940; The 
Emergence of an Adhyatmasastra OY the birth of Yogavasistharamayanay pal>- 
lished in the Indian History Quarterly 24 (1948), pp. 20I-2i2, 

2. ibid, p. 21L 

3. ibid. p 210- 

4- IH0.24(1948), p. 207. 

5. Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL V (1928) 
Forward, p, xxviii. 
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Thus the date of our work differs ta the extent of 500 years. So 
long as the problem of tħe authorship of YV is not clarified the 
question of dating it remains open. 

AII the 30,000 verses that we find in the present work cannot be 
from one pen. Very popular Indian texts have experienced thefate that 
out of reverence for the author new verses have been shoved in^ It 
cannot be said that such is not the case with YV. Here are found 
loosely connected thoughts^ repetitions, and inflections without any 
strict disposition, It may be the task of his disciples and admirers. 
The present might have undergone great suplementary interpolations 
wħich can b^ proved from the following : 

The story of the education and awakening of Ràma has really 
reached its end in Vla. 128 It is wanting in the completion of num- 
ber of stories forming one artistic unit and joined together by a common 
frame work Vlb. 214-216. Therefore, it is probable that thc entire two 
parts of the book VI is inserted by a iater hand and much so as the 
second part is wanting in many MSS (Atreya p. 36) and Gauda Abhi- 
nanda does not take it into consideration in his Laghuyogavasisihasara^ 
The domineering tendency of the main work appears to have been to 
amalgaraate the Buddhistic Vijnanavada with the Brahman cit Vedànta 
for a higher unity. Therefore, public good and sacrifice have no 
significance for the attainment of merit, The gods of Vedas and Fura- 
nas appear as beings who have pnt an ^ end to samsara or are as 
jivanmuktas. In many chapters, Visnu, Siva and others play a role 
which essentially goes far ahead and allows Hinduistic conceptions more 
in the front rank. 

YV has exercised a significant influence on the Vedànta 
literature. According to Atreya^ innumerable later Upanisads contain 
verses which confirm with YV and are probab!y taken from' it, Later 
Vedànta works which have used YV are : From the scħool of Sankara, 
Vidyàranya's Pancadasi and Jtvanmnktiviveka (1350), Prakàsànanda's 
Vedantasiddhamamuktavali (1550) and Varadapandita's Vedantahrdaya 

1. Atreya : Fhilosophy, p. 41 ; **Almost all tħe scix chapters of the Maha^upani-^ 
sad, except tħe first, whicħ is in prose, all tħe iive chapters but the intro- 
ductory portion of the Amapurna'-Up^, almost the wh-le of the Aksi'-Up. 
the 2, which is the main chapter of the Mukti^Up^, the fourth chapter of the 
Vamha-Up., 50 siokas of the Briicitsannyasa--Up., 18 slokas of the àanciiiya-^Up., 
10 ^lokas of the yZjhavalkya-Up,, 3 àiokas of the Yoga-kundali'Up. and pro- 
babiy one sioka of ihe Paiijgaia-Up. seem to have been taken verbatim 
from tae YV*'. Atreya givcs in'ormatian about it a a.o. p 42f. a detailed list 
of tħese. 
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(1570) and further the commentary of the Theistic Vedantic Vijiiana- 
bhilcsu's, namely the Sàmkhya-sutras. 

YV is preserved in many MSS and was printed iirst in Samvat 
1936 by the Ganapati Krishnaji Prcss in Bombay. Vasudev Laksh- 
mana Shastri Pansikar brought out a text which was published by the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press in Bombay in 1911 for the first time, in 1918 for 
the second time and in 1938 for the third time as thc third edition. 

Innumerable cummentaries ar« written on the text. One of them 
is the modern Vedànta commentator Anandabodhendra Sarasvati (nine- 
teenih cent.) who has written the VSsisthamahàramàyanamiparya- 
praknsa. The vast extent of the woric made manv Indian scholars to 
bring out the quintessence of the doctrins in short abridged works. The 
most well known of these is the Yogavàsisthasàra or the Laghuyogavasistha 
of Gauda Abhinandd^ The Vàsistha-darsana^ cannot be omitted by the 
invcstigator as it offers a selection raade according to syitematically 
selected philosophical and spiritual ideas. 

We have a compkte translation of the entire text by Viharilal 
Mitra in 4 vols. (Calcutta 1891-99). In the writings on Indian Phiioso- 
phy Surendranatha Dasgupta has devoted a chapter in thc second vol. of 
his History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge, 1932) pp. 228-272. 
Bakhanlal Atreya has treated YV in his unpubiishcd Doctorate Thesis 
(Benaras 1930) and in his innumcrable articles and papers (smce 1925). 
Tħese are collected in the form of a book entitled The Philosophy oftht 
Yogavssistha (Adyar 1936, Theosophical Publishing House). 



1 . Published in 1887 by the Nirnaya Sagar Press and is translated m Enghsh by 
' K. Narayanaswami Aiyar (1S96) and by N.K. Ramaswami Aiyar m the Awake- 

neroflndiaSeries SinVellore Victoria Press 1903 under the t.tle of Indian 
Wisdom Readings from YV. The LaghuyogayasMha is translated twi« in 
Urdu Oae by Sunshi Surajmal Narayan Mehar in 1913 (DelhO and another 
by Sivavrata Lal (Lahore). It is interesting to note that evcn a Pers.an trans- 
ktionof the LaghuyogayasisAka is found. It -% ^°- f * t' ^^£ °f ^^ 
Moghal Priace Dar^ Shikoh. A MSS of the same is found m £h« Malatisadan 
Library in Benaras. 

2 Pablished by B.L. Atreya 1936 as 64th vol. of tħe Prince of Wales Sarasvati 
BSavan Texts JBana Sagar Press in Bombay brought out a Hindi translatioo 
o?Thakur Prasad Acharya in Samvat 1960 and one other in 1914 by Navai- 
kishore Press in Lucknow. 



Dr. N. SUBBU REDDIAR 

NATURE POETRY IN THE ÀLVÀRS* 



It is said that the English poet Keats had dedtcated hirnself to the 
ideal of Beauty. To him 'Beauty is Truth, and Truth Beauty'.' His rich 
and sensitive imagination had the capacity to seize upon the element of 
beauty in anything it came into contact with and express it in melodious 
verse. Again according to Siapford H. Brooke "there are two great 

subjccts of poetry; the naturalworld and human nature. When 

poetry is best, most hcalthy, most herself, she mingles together human 
nature and' Nature, and the lovcof each. Humannature isfirstin 
poetry and Nature second but they must be together, if the poetry is to 
be grcat and passionate, simple and pcrceptive, iraaginative and tendcr,. 
It is a terribie business for poetry when it is whoUy employed by man, or 
wholly employed in Nature. In either case the poetry becomes thin, 
feeble,.unimaginative, incapable of giving impulseor bringingcomfort"'. 
What Brooke has observed in his study of English poetry holds good for 
Tamil poetry also especialJy ancient Ta'mil poetry, for the happy com- 
bination runs througb all Cankam literature. The greatest study of thc 
ancient Tamil poets is the study ofman not man of one class or socicty, 
butideal man and universal man. Theywere expected to be both psy- 
chologists and naturalists, and Nature was important to them only in 
relation to man 

When Cankam classics came into being, Tamil poetry had already 
reached the last and final stage of its evolution in the poetic appreciation 
of Nature. In the poems of Cankam classics lines do occur which expresg 

* Paper prssented in the 24th session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Varanasi, October, 1968. 

1. Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

2. Naturalism in English Poeiry, p. 27. 
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simple joy at the coolness of water, the pleasures of shade and bower. 
child-Iike joy at the sight or use of flowersj lines also do occur in thoie 
poems in which the material beauty of the universe is expressed wiih the 
freshness of Keats and the keen observation of Vergil or Tennyson, but 
tħese lines are never without relation to man, Tamil poetry of ihe eariy 
period portrayed the actual customs of the people and the actual state 
of the landscape. The poets enter deeper into the secrets of Nature and 
examine Nature's relationship with man. While human passions in 
these poems are suggested in a few lines, the landscape and the natural 
setting appropriate to these passions are described at length. Many of 
these poems are, as it were, the landscapcs in verse. The shorter the 
poem the more intensive is its suggestiveness regarding Nature; the 
longer the poem the more detailed is the de.cription of nature, and 
more explicit the avuwal of the mutual iniluence between Man and 
Nature. In short, Nature comes here as the background and stage for 
this drama of human life, or, as Palgrave says, Natureisclothed in the 
hues of human passion.^ 

Thetradition of Cankam ageruns throiigh the whole range of 
later Tamil literaiure. Even ihs akam verses in the ethical literature 
identify the older message with Tamil. The religious poetry of the 
Bhakii pericd abounds in descriptions of Nature following the tradition 
of the earlier period, butwith a different outlook perhaps owing to the 
Sanskrit influence to some extent. Thosc who do not understand this 
message are not admitted as having any knowledge of Tamil* The 
Àlvàrs and Nàyanmàrs, like mystics of other lands, experience God in 
and through Nature and to them, it does not appear as opposed to God; 
tħey experiencc even there a unity through union. The flowery garment 
of the world as revealed in the shining sun and the moon, the fragrance of 
.the lotus and the lily and the sweet song of the cukoo and the koel is for 
thsma mediura of ineflfable perception, a sourceof exaltedjoy, the 
veritable clothing of God. The Alvàrs see God in the five elements - 
.earth, water, fire, air, space and in thc Sun and the Moon, and above 
all, in the soul of every living being. They visualise the universe as the 
formof Gid. Even as early as Narrinai this tradition seems to have 
come into vogue. The invocatory vcrse of that work contains this vision: 
"Theflawless Lord with the discus, celebrated as the foremost of the 
yiedas, has the vast earth forHis feet. the encircling, prisiine ocean for 
His g-.rment, the e.xpanse of space as Hss body, the directions for His 
hands, the moon with cool rays and the blazing sun as His eye«, with 
all these as part of Himself." This vision is akin to Ihat of Arjuna who 

3. Landscape in Pcetry, p. 9. 

4. Paripotal, 9: 36. 
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faeheld the Universal Form of the Lord witħ the aid of the supernatural 
eye bestowed by Him.* Tirumafikaiyàlvàr experiences this vision and 
says : "clothed with the garment of the waters of the ocean, witħ th@ wide 
earth for His foot, with tħe atmosphere as His body, the eight fair 
directions for His shoulders, and the zenith of the globe for His crown, 
He stands"/ 

The ħymns of Nalctyiram abound in the descriptions of Nature, 

its mountains, rivers and cities these Alvar saints visited. These places 

are held to be equally holy and divine as the temples where the Lord 

has cħosen to be present as arca or idol It is, therefore.tantamount to 

Sdying that the description of Nature is one way of describing the Lord 

Himself. Tirumankaiyàlvàr describes the Himàlayas as a place full of 

odoriferous groves where ihe dark clouds rumble and the heavy feathered 

peacocks climbing the steep slopes on the bellies dance on peaks;^ where 

roam the sharp-toothed lions which have their abode in the caves 

and which frighten even the luige mountain-like and majestic tuskeri>;*' 

wherein the shade of the veiVcai trees on flowery beds the tusker sleeps 

with its con&ort; and as a great mountain with its slopes on which 

clouds enclose the veiVcai trees with thick-growirg pepper creepers 

entwining them, and with the adjoining hills haunted by striped, battlc- 

ready tigers.^ The AlvHr refers to cihkavel kunram {Ahohilam) where 

the tigers from their hiding in bamboo bushes watch the tracks of thc 

roaming elephants.^*^ In ihe Tirupati Hills, according to Putat-talv^r, a 

male elephant uproots a tender bamboo and thrusts it into a big honey- 

comb and offers it with sweet honey to its sweet heart.^^ The same idea 

is repeated by Tirumankaiyàlvàr too^^ This Àlvar shows Tirumali- 

ruiicolai Hills to us as a place where, as the clouds having collected 

water from the deep sea ascend the sky rumbling, the lion, mistaking 

that sound for the trumpeting of the elephant, roars in repiy.^* 

Now the descriptions of the rivers. The sacred Gaiiga in its 
course brings the clothes and garlands of Apkara women, and also 
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precious stones;*^ the river through its main force and witħ swift currents 
in its depths, breaks the mountains and pushes along its course even 
huge tuskers.^^ The holy Kàviri also brings in its course the tusks of 
elephants killed by lions white-teak trees {akil), excellent pearls, and 
the white locks of hair of yak (kavari man) and other such precious 
mountain finds;^*"* the river in its swelling course carries many kinds 
of flowers and heaps of mangoes which drop into the river because 
of the falling of cocoanuts from tali well-grown trees;^' it also gatliers 
in its course the nine precious stones, the precious pearls in the bamboos 
and the locks of hair of the yak;^^ it collects and carries along white- 
teak logSj sandal wood logs, gold ingots and pearls;^^ it brings in its 
course goid ingots, pearls, claws of lions and tusks of elephants.^*^ 

The towns and cities are spoken of as being surrounded by the 
beautiful fields and groves. Tiruvallikkeni is a town where into the 
cool, thick groves, with fragrant kuravam flowers and resounding with 
the sounds of cuckoos and peacocks, the sun's rays do not penetrate at 
all.^^ Tirukkoyiliir is described as a place which is like the smithy of 
the goldsmith, with dark nej/a/ flowers as charcoal, with pvnnai huàs 
as pearls, the blossoms as gold, and with red lotuses as fire;" as a place 
where the sweet sugar-cane grows to the music of swarms of honey bees 
in groves full of kdhku blossoms, curapunnai and kuravam trees;^^ the 
town is surrounded by arecanut groves; the arecanut palm have buds 
resembling white pearls, the ripening ones becoming green emeralds, 
and the ripeaed fruits reddening like corals.^* In the groves near 
Tiruvahintirapuram herds of monkeys romp about, eating jack fruits, on 
vmkaiy kdnku canpakam trees fuU of golden flowers,^^ The women 
agricultnral labourers at Cikàli take the n^j/a/ flowers for their eyes^^ 
and ampal flowers for their lips stand still refraining from weeding 

14 ibid. 1. 4: 4. 

15. ibid. 1 4: 7. 

16 ibid. 3. 8: 3. 

17. ibid. 4. 4: 3. 
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19. ibid. 6. 9: 5. 

20. ibid. 6 9:6. 
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operatiotis;'® the town is surroBoded by the fields where the neytal 
flowers resembie the eyes, the lotuses the faces and the Smpal flowers 
the collection of lips of beautiful women;''^ wħere in the groves the 
juice oozes out of jack-fruits with the weight of which the branches are 
bent down, because of the fall of the ripened arecanuts as a result of 
squirrels leaping about from branch to branch.'*^ The description of 
Nàfikur is catching, Near that town the buffaloes keep wallowing in 
pools with mud on their horns after having eatcn up weil-grown sugar 
canes;'® on the top of mansions abound pearis dropped from clouds 
pierced by sp^ars planted on the building top;-'*^ beside the beautiful 
groves the souad of the musical instrument spread sky-high; the hum 
o' the bees, the chant of Vedas, and thc tinkling of ankiets of women 
combine into something like the roar of the floods at the time of 
Deluge;^^^ the pcacocks dance to the hum of bees at the time of rumbling 
of the ciouds overhanging the cool and vast grove^;'* the young arecanut 
trees drop their pearlike buds into crab-holes vacated by the crabs 
which with wide open mouths enter the lotus flowers on slushy ground;"^ 
the gazelle-eyed, red-Iipped damsels teach soft words to emerald-green 
parrots perching on their hands/'^ In the groves surrounding PuUampuh- 
kuti the curumpus (^pecies of wasps) drone on fragrant flowers, comely 
peacocks dance, and striped winged bees make music.*** In Kiitalur 
the fish in water mistake the tslampu (sword flower) on the shore for 
cranes and get frightened. In the mango groves at Tiruve|Iarai the 
cuckoos to counter the bitter tang of the tender mango leaves pecked 
at by them drink the sweet juice of jack fruits.'* The mansions at 
Tirukkannankuti are surrounded by piantain fields ħeavily laden, 
arecanut trees growing tall, kuravam trees, fine jack-fruit trees, cool 
mango groves and mStavi creepers;^^ in that placc herds of peacocks 
roaming the woods stop to dance as thick clouds provide drum music 
with their rumblmg, and as the bees in search of honey hum tunes/* 
The world is thus the beautifui garment of God to these mystic seers. 
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Nature is looked upon as the very form of Godhead worshipped 
by almost all the A|vàrs. TirunialiniScolai, Tiruvenkatam and Cinkavel 
Kunram are to them the very Lord and the saints describe those 
mountains in their hymns without even speaking of the respective deities 
there/^ Says Nammàlvàr for example : 'Tii'uvenkaia mamalai onrume 
tola nam vinal dyume''^^ - *A11 our sins will be removed by the worship 
of Tiruvenkatam mountain only/ Sandilya Sutram comparcs the 
creation proceeding from God with the creation of poetiy or any work 
of art proceeding from the imagination of the poet or artist. This 
gives us a better understanding of the poetry of the Alvars. To 
Nammàlvàr Nature is the bautifal form of the Lord ; ''yavaiyum 
ydvarum ayninra mdyan*^ - ^Mayan who becomes ali objects and all 
persons too.' 

The AMys see the Lord as the pure form refl^cted in Nature. At 
other times, Nature itself appears to them as worshipping the Lord very 
much like themselves, They see in Nature theanimalssuch as elephants, 
lions and monkeys, birds such as parrot^ and peacocks, and insects like 
the honey-bees worship and sing the glories of the Lord, For example 
in the Tirupati Hills a male elephant performs acamana (ablutions) by 
washing its mouth and iis feet initsrut (ichor), gathersfresh flowers 
laden with honey and offers its worship to the majestic Lord at 
Venkatam/' The mythological lion (ali) kills an elephant, takes out 
its tusks and offers oblations at the feet of the deity at Cinkavel 
Kunram/^ The monkeys enter the floral garden in the early hours of the 
iBorning, gather flowers just blossoming and offer worship/* The red- 
beaked parrot at Tiruccitrakiitam sings the four Vedas/^ The parrots 
are taught to utter Vedic words by the ladies belonging to learned 
families*** The cuckoos in the fine orchards at Velliyatikuti are heard to 
pronounce '' Hariy Hari'\^'^ Therc is a parallel in KamparamSyamm 
where at Citrakiita hills the forest animals such as thc elephants, 
male monkeys (katuvan)^ paacocks, female monkeys (manii), 

39. Tmivaymoli 2. 10: 3, 3. Ferlya Tirumolf L 7; 1. 8; 2. 1. Nocciyar 
TmimoH 9; Muial Tiruvantatl 76. Irantam Tiruantàti 53, 75; MUnrum 
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and boars and the pythons in their own way render service to the 
tapasvins in the respective àsramas. In all these places, one feels, 
that the saints are identifyingthemselves with these comrades in worship, 
of wħom they seem to be highly proud. Music, dance and poetry are a!l 
forms of the Lord who is Himself an artist. 

The universal love of the Alvars may be better understood by our 
realization of the wider scope of their poetic intercst with vision of 
Beauty everywhere. A list of the fauna and flora of their poetry may 
help us bere. One may note in their poetry various kinds of bamboos, 
the siigar-cane, various kinds of paddy and grains, the cocoanut, tħe 
arecanut, the palmyra and varieties of the plantains being often found 
mentioned. The sandal, the mango, the venkai, the kbhku, the pwmai, 
tħe nàlal, various kinds of jack tree, the vàkai, the nelli fàmalakam), 
the curapunnai, the kuravam, the acdku, the aloe, and others arc 
referred to." " Milaku and katj (pepper varieties), turmeric are their 
favourities. Some'of these are food like paddy; others sandal, akil. ctc, 
are famous for tħeir aroma ; still others like the jack, the mango, the 
plantain, etc, are noted for their fruits, a few othcrs like tbe vehkai,\h^ 
kuravjm, etc, for their fiowers and fevver still hke pepper for their 
spices. 

The Alvsr poets are generally fond of flowers. They refer to the 

blooming kohku, vehkai, punnai. kuravam, makil (vakulam) kuruntam, 

cerunti, mavval and mallikai (jasmine varieties) rriàtavi, kurkkattti, cam- 

pakam, pitavam, karuvilai, puvài, iruvmci, pStiri, kurumukai and the 

varieties o'f the sword flower (talai and kaitai}, mantsram (pànjatam) ; 

and kurinci The beautiful water flowers of all varieties and description 

^vhose "distinctions the later generations ^ave forgotten to occupy m th^^ 

JZv3r*uniquepositionofbeauty-fcaZw«fr, cenkalumr, kavi, karunkmalai, 

tenkuvalaU karunilam, nilam, kumutam, alli (~ampal), kamalam, armm- 

tam, pahkayam, muntakam and tamarai (lotus vaneties). 

The floods of Kaviri, Mannai and Ganga rush down carrying in 
them many precions things like fruits, fragrant wood, yàk tads, (v.^.- 
!«!r^f) ekphLt tnsks, precious gems, pearls, coral and gold conchcs 
Tnd fi L and thereby endching the country. Tirumaukaiyalvar ment.ons 
^ven the cTothings oLymphs being carried by the waters of the Ganga. 

Mention is made of the birds of all --^'^''l^l^''l^^'^^ The 
koel (cuckoo?). the peacock, the dove, the parrot, the -W^I' »he 
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cempottu, the puvai (nàkanavàyp-pul), and even the wild cock, the crow 
and eagle are the favourite birds of the poetic saints. The water birds 
like kuruku, nàrai, kokku and annam have beauty of their own and the 
saints refer to them in many contexts. The dancing of the peacock 
according to the singing of the bees and the repetition of the Vedas and 
the God's name by the parrots is often mentioned. 

Among the insects the bee is a highly popular one with our saints, 
It is more attractive to them than the birds. Though the possession of 
six legs is ths characteristic feature of all insects in general, that aspect 
{artipatam} h reserved for the bees by the poets of our country. The 
keen and loving eye of the poet distinguishes a Viriety of tJiem : vcntu 
(beetie), curumpu, varivcntu, tumpi. etc, The poets lose their hearts in 
their hum and dance round the honey of the flowers; hence the general 
name matukaram to them. 

The monckys (a variety of them, namely katuvcn, manti, knrcnku) 
the lovingcouple of elephanls, the dark buffalo, the "varieties of deer 
fpuhày, kalai, manai, màn), thc yàk, the boar varieties (kelai, enam), the 
t;ger, the lion, the màcunam (perhaps python), ihe wild dog, the must 
elepeant, and the jackal engage the attention of these poets and they 
occupy the happy place in their hymns. The mention of the àli by 
these poets is perhaps in the sense of a lion; for otherwise it 'is a 
mythological animal. 

The poet-saints enjoy the glimpscs of divine beauty in the 
jumpmg and darting of the fish in the rushing floods and in the sleeping 
ponds: vàjai, kayal, varàl, kentai, cel, 3ral, velliravu and malcnku 
^serpent fish) are the favourite fish varieties mentioned in the hymns 
The crab vaneties (najttu, nalli, alavan) and the tortoise have all attracted 
theattentionofthe Alvàrs along with sacred conches ippi, cat\ku and 
valampuri. 

_ In conclusion, we can say that the universe appears t.o the 
^/v«_r. ammated by the vital impulses of God. To them the universe 
o{ <it and acu has its unity only in Brahman, It is the creative 
express,on of the divine sports of love. The beauties of nature and the 
fairformsofhumanandccle.tialbeings are but partial revdations of 
ħe unsurpassed beauty of God To the lZv«./..ho a e g fted wi^h 

I v:~l't're''t''^"^' f ''''' is ihe play, the dr?m'"c f Thft 
ov. en.ħnncd m the.r heart. It is the bcautv of the Un?v,r=» 

.he Tam.l S:.,v,.es tern, it. Th.- .niverse app.ars as the divine light to 
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PoykaiyàlvSr : ""vaiyam iakaliya varkaiale neyyska^ v$yya katiron 
vilakk^ka"*^^ '-' 'Tht world is the bowl; the sea is the ghee; the fiercc- 
rayed sun is the luminous wick'. To the Alvar saints 'AU is Visudeva' - 

Ellam Kaman\^\ 
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They have to be dealt in reference to those of others. U.N.O. and 
UNESCO are the world organisations trymg to provide common inter- 
national platforms for the discussion of far reaching and vital problems 
of humanity as a whole, Now people of various countries, communities 
and races are having greater and more contacts to understand more and 
more about each other's cultures, These contacts are gradually tending 
to evolve a common world culture and in course of time the best ele- 
ments of the various culture of the world may be incorporated and con- 
sciously planned for the world cuiture* America^ previous to its becom- 
ing an independent state, was having people belonging to a number of 
cultural backgrounds. The political leadersof the States fore-vfewingthe 
importance of their culture advised its people to develop one common 
culture- 'National culture'. Now the American cuiture is onein its 
representation to the World at large. 

It is in fact time for us to tħink what is best in the culture of any 
country and howbest that could bebrought within the reachiof every 
m?an and woman livingon e^th by the quickscientific means of propa- 
gation placeàin our hamdsv Every individual has a claim to all thu is 
best in any couatry-culture of tha,worid, particularly: the Indian cuhure 
vàiif^iimf^nm^ix cimm^ itself ta b^^ng to aay p^ticulaj: connlry^ 

Mtyj ore^i^oolour, race or sect4 

From times immcmorial Indians have beenxallin&their culture.by 
the name of Human Culture (Manava-dharma or Manava-samskrti) . It 
Im^ been* vecy* com^^^ienMve ta suit tfae. n©€^ and desires of the 
whol0 humamty at iMg^^, irre^ective, of the consideratian of natural 
diffeteoot^sajididis^riminirtiansft As^ such. it. haB a^ Univwsal apypeal. 
Beopie-^wAiLO thorou^y iMdierstMuiJts inner significanc€:will easilygft 
convertedintoJt with any attempt af coByersioii. In spita of number 
of invEnionsinvtheipst^and their effert& to root it out from theiluLdian 
m\h itfhassurviv^/antd ilourished welL Although born and braug^t up 
inlhiiia, the-uM^versai lappieal it baS| allowed it to, sprmd over alimst 
allparts of the earth, History has not been able.to traceits beg^nning. 
Hence it is taken in India as beginningless (anadi). It has always existed 
initime^as sunand m(maJto:thxrworId.aiid; it shows no sign of decay and 
dJBa*hl;.henceJtiis^spokm offas an ateraaLreliglon or^ culture (sammmi- 
dharma or smnkrii), 

Ther mrJy ra^ce. of the Aryans. had. Hioduisra^ Brahmanism, Biud- 
dhisin, J^'nismandZoroastjriaaisin; tħe.M0i^Iian.or.Tiiraaiafn rao^^had 
contuciamsei and Taoism; the Seniitic nace, bad. Judaism and. Islam; 
aad lisraelites had Christianity. which is. based onthe origraal fajth, 
Judaism, Ali religious^^faithsr and beiiefs, from animism to monism' 
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are based upon an awarencss, eithcr distinct or vague, of some influence, 
Energy or Power, realizable in a very mystcrious way. Human faith 
understands that at the basis it has definite Unity of purpose in the 
phenomenal creation. Man may or may not belicve in the existence of 
God, pcrsonal or impersonal, but also knows that he has to accept the 
Laws of Nature, acting and reacting upoii one another, the laws that 
keep heavenly bodies suspended in space and travelling at an incredible 
speed in their course, the cycle of birth, old age and death, reaction of 
the cycles of evolution, the inviolabiiity of cause and ejQTect. The motive 
power, which arranges and keeps the whole universe into motion for 
hundreds of miUions of years, is named by men as God, 

Aryans in India have strived long to understand the real nature 
and conception of God^ Brahman. 

The Aryans and Semitics in their fdith are monotheists. The Old 
Testament explains the conception of a Personal God. God of the Old 
Testament \s conceived more or less as a Superman with human qualities. 
Judaic notion of God has been pointed out in the Quran. 

The existence of God being universally admitted, the only bar to 
the founding of a universal religion would appear to be the diflferenccs 
of caste, colour, community, race, region and language of the peoplc- 

God is believed to be ths Creator of the entire Universe, the 
mobilc and immobile, the phenomenal and noumenaL 

There is a theory which affords us an explanation of the *Doctrine 
of the Divine Incarnatioa' or the Avatara-vSday simiiarly heard with 
slight changes in raany major and minor religions of the world- 

Incarnation has a direct bearing on the theory of evolution and 
the origin of species. The first three of the ten AvatSras of Hindu Divi- 
nity, Visnu^ are the Fish, Turtle and Boar express the asccnding process 
of evolution, ^pecies in water and species on earth. 

Peoplc of many lands and many faiths will have variable opinions 
aboui the nature of the Div^ine. Heaving these distinctive imaginations 
of various minds and their reasons in view, the teacher of the Bhagavad- 
gits says that although the Divine is unborn, imperishable in His Self- 
cxistence, the Lord of all beings, yet He assumes birth by a suprcme 
resort to the action of His Naturc and by force of His Self-Miyi. He 
is always, beyond, both the silencc and action, the supreme Purusot- 
tama. The idea of the Avatàra comes in naturally m a perfectly ratio- 
nal and logicjil c^iiception. AH that is here is God, tħe spirit of 
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self-existence, Brahman. There is nothing but divine cinscioasness 
pervadingin multiplicity. Every creatnre is the disguised Nàrayana. All 
is in God and in all He is. All are the one unborn spirit of whom birth 
and death are only phenomenon of the assumption and change of forms. 
The assumption of the imperfection by the perfect is the whole mystic 
phenomenon of the Universe. 

God rules the world by His intimate omnipresence. He governs 
all because He exceeds all, but also He dweOs wjtliin all movements and 
is their absolute soul and sprit. In pnocipie the objections oppos d by 
the reason to the possibility of Avatarhood fails to stand. For the 
intellectual reason is busy in contradicting and disproving the pheno- 
menon and the wiiole reaiity of tħc v^wld. 

In its right close connection we have to remember and tak« to* 
gether the doctorine of Self in all, the Supreme seated in all thc beings, 
and the relations between the Creator and His creation. The tcacher 
of the Gita gives his own divine example of selfless work which 
equally applies to human Krsna and the divine Lord of thc worlds. 
He says in thc ninth chapter, *'Deluded minds despise Me lodged 
in the human body bccause they know not My supremc naturc of 
being, Lord of all existences**. We should be conscious hcre that by the 
knowledge of his divine birth and divine works man comes closer 
to tħe divine^ and becomes conscious of himself. 

The Lord's purpose is to introduce the doctrine of AvatSras, In 
the past, the Lord Himself descended to earth, incranated in flesh, and 
spoke the word, the imperishable yoga to the first man. The sacred 
teaching is transmitted down the line. This is a tradition of the land 
how tbe incarnation took place. 

But the tradition decays with the passage oftime. Again thc 
Lord must descend to save the mankind. When the world comes to a 
great crisis, the hour must produce the man.the divineincarnation, or 
clse the Bark Ages descend. When the crisis has a spiritual seed or 
intention in the mind and the soul of a man the manifestation of 
God-consciousness originates. This is what is called tħe descending of 
the divine incarnation to raise the faded eternal laws of nature to powcr. 
His mission is to relieve the seekers after truth who are oppressed by ihe 
reactionaries of darkness and to destroy the evil-doers who seek to 
maintain thc denial of an ethical and practical, a natural and philoso- 
phical and a religious and spiritual doctrines of life. 
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The Incarnation theory offered a way out, God is no longer sepa- 
rated by a meaningless distance from the world of human beings, but 
has actually descendcd in the hearts of humanity, thus making possible 
the absolute unity of the human souls. In Jesus^ Mohammad, Buddha, 
Krsna, Zoraster and other leading exponents of religions of the world, 
we have the union of the human race with divine-consciousness. Iraper- 
fect human individuals through his power of sense, will and intelligence 
of self-invoived, develops his powers from form to form, ultimately finds 
identity with the Divinc the Universal Godhead. 

Comparative study of religions tells us that higher religions pos- 
ses features in common with the low and primitivc- The incarnation of 
Fish, the primitive conception, finds similarity in almost all religions. 

The story of Fish is related to Manu, the first man, narr'dted with 
some^ variance in the various iiterary works, i.e. the Atharvana-veda^ 
the Satapatha-'brahmanj, the Mahabharata, the Matsya^ Bhagavata^ 
Skanda, Visnudharmottara^ Agni, Garuda, Naradiya, Kalki^ Brahma'- 
vaivarta Pur&nas the Quran, the Bible^ etc. 

Manu and the Flaod : While explainiag the value and object of 
the Idà ceremony the story of Flood is introduced as follows : 

*In the morning water was brought to Manu to wash with, even 
as it is offered today to wash hands with. While he was washing a fish 
came into his hands, The fish said, *keep me, and I will savc thee*. 
'What wilt thou save me from? ' 'A flood will sweep away all creatures 
on earth. I will save thee from that*. *How I am to keep thee?' 
•As long as we are smair, said the fish, 'We are subject to destruction; 
fish eats fish. Thou shalt first keep me in a jar. Whcn I outgrow 
that, thou shalt take me down to the sea, for there shall I be beyond 
destruction/ 

Tt soon became a great horned fish called Jhasa, for this grows 
the largest, and thcn it said : 'the flood will come this summer, Look 
but for me, and build a ship. When the flood rises, enter into the ship, 
and I will save thee.' After he had kept it, he took it down to the sea. 
And in the same summer, as the fish had told him, he looked out for the 
fish, and built a ship. And when the flood rose he entcred into the ship, 
Then swam up the fish; and thus he sailed swiftly up towards the moun- 
tain of the north, T have saved thee', said he (tħe Fish), Tasten the 
ship to a tree* But let not the water leave thee stranded while thou art 
on the mountain top. Descend slowly as the watcr goes down'. So he 
descended slowly, and the d^^scent of the mountain of the north is called 
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'the desccnt of the Manu'. The flood then swept off all the creatures 
on earth, and thus Manu ħere remained alone.' Then it is told how 
Manu begets the race of mankind through his daughter Idà. 

The fish as an AvatSr of Visnu is worshipped by the Hindus. 
Vartous exploits are attributed to Vis^iu, namely the saving of Manu 
from the flood; the taking out of the Vedas, the religious literature 
of tħe Hindus, from the clutches of Hayagriva, the demon, who had 
stolen them away into the depthi of the sea; and recovering of conch- 
sħeH, PaEcajanya after kiiling Paiicajana, the demon. 

This above story fcrms tħe basis of all the later stories. Story of 
FK.ħ in tħe Quran : Yunus, "he of the Fish»- this epithet explains why 
If unus is considered to be one of the major prophets in the Quran; a pro- 
phet who was swallowed by a Fisħ. Yunus, as an apostle of God flcd 
fi?hVw!not h\^'' overloaded. He was condemned by the lot and'thcn 
th Lord Tht'T f!"f*hy-fl>^-°^e. But he sincerely praised 
tn. Lord. Thc Lord heard him and he became one of the rishteous 
the major prophets of Islam. rignteous, 

God im appoioted ; H^a^^ LZVu T ^^"'^^"^^- Meantime 
wordfroi.Y'Thv^LlhLT;"^:^^^^^^ T 'rf ^^"' -' - 

Jonah receives tħc divinc^Tl tJ, . ^ u" **" *^^ ^^^^' ^S^^" 
mes«ge to Ninevites. ola h" watlh d ^r Hif 7'' T"' T'^'' ^^^ 
his cħoicer members to fulfii His nnrnose r i ?f.°P^^/"** prepared 
sightcd man a Icsson; Jon h prophesTed Jf T''' ^'"^' ^'^^^^" 

40 days; on thc 37,h day the coS he s nne^" H "''"* '°"^^' ^''^' 
pzm, restore all iħey had unjustly acouire n l S^"^"'' ^^'^ '^' 
God grants His for^vcness i 1^^ ' ^^' '^ resurrcction 

Stmilar conceptions like this are tracp^hj. - 
mmoT rdjgions of thc worid DiiFer-=^«t\ Y.^ceable m many major and 
otbcr regarding the ftindamentals ^eJig">ns do not differ one an- 

Thc Avaiàr comes as the manif^c^o*- 
wt«.rc, irrespectweof religlorpTacf ' ? *>f ^ivinity in the human 
orChri.hcK>d, Kri.hnahool ^^^O^^^.Z^^^^t:!--^ 
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the human nature may bc moulding its principlcs, thoughts, feellngs, 
actions, based on the lines of that Christhood, Krishnahood, Buddha- 
hood, Mohammadhood transfigurc itself into thc divine. If this purpose 
of the divinity being is properly understood by human beings and a spirit 
of accommodation isdevelopcd by them in their urge to realize ultimately 
the Brahman, many of thc prcsent age cvils and ills can be avoided. 
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Ida : She is caJled the instructress of Manu. Many passages are 
ascribed to her in the first institution of the rules of performing sacri* 
fices. Satapatha-brahmana: represents her as springing from a sacrifice 
which Manu performed for the purpose of obtaining oifspring, he begot 
upon her thc racc of Manu. Puranas: In the Puranas she is the daughter 
of the Manu Vaivasvata, wife of Budha (Mercury), and mother of 
Puriiravas, 



SRI Ħ. KRISHNA BĦAT 

DATE OF BHAMAHA - THE AUTHOR OF 
RASIKARASÀYANA 



Bhàmaha, the author of Rasikarasàyana, was a later alankàrika. 
The internal citations and quotations prove that he must have flourished 
later than Vidyànàtha, the author of the Pramparudriya. The earliest 
known work which quotes him was Tippa Bhupàla's KSmadhem (a.d. 
1470) « commentary on Vàmana's KàyyàlahknrasUtra-vrtti, A verse, 
which ii the example of slesa-guna in the Rasikarasàyana, indirectly 
refers to the achievements of onc Laksmana Dandanàyaka (a.d. 1405-53) 
of thc Vijayanagara dynasty, and the revival of the Bàna king in th» 
south by that general. According to inscriptions this occurred in the 
year a.d. 1453. Hence, the author must have composed his work in 
the third quarter of the fiftecnth century a.d. 

S.K. De and S.N. Das Gupta think that thcre arc three Bhàmahas.* 
But accordJng to Krishnamachariar there is one more Bhàmaha who 
ihould have flourished after the twelfth ccntury a.d. to whom thc 
authorship of Rasikarasàyanais ascribed*. The Dasarupaka, Bhavaprakcisa» 
KàvyaprakSsa, MahànStaka, Ratirahasya, and Prat^parudriya havc 
been mentioned in this Bhamàha's work. It also borrows quotation* 
and examples fromthe Hayagrivavadha, Vikramorvasiya,MSlavikàgnimitra, 
Sàkuntala, Raghuvamsa, Kumàrasambhava, Meghaduta, Sisupdtlavadha, 
Ratnàvali, N^gSnanda, Amaru'sataka, VairUgyasatakat MàlatimSdhava, 
Uttararamacarita, Mahàviracarita, Venisamhàra, KavySdarsa, RudratS- 
lahkSra, ViddhasSlabhatijikn, Srhg^ratilaka, Aucityavicàracarca, Kàvyà- 
nusàsana, Prasannaràghava and CandtShka. The latest work quoted 

1. His. Skt. Lit., p. 527. 

2. Classkal Sanskrit Literatme, p. 329. 
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in tħc abovc list is Pratàpamdriya of Vidyànàtha cf a.d. 1325. Quota- 
tions from Rasikarasayana occur in Tippa Bhiipàla's KUmadhenu. This 
commentary is ascribable to the later half of the fifteenth century a. d. 
So, Bhamaha, the author of the Rasikarasàyana must have flourished 
between the second quarter of the fourteenth century and the iirst haif 
of the fifteentħ century'. 

Recently more evidences have come to light regarding the date 
and author of thc Rasikarasàyana. While quoting from the Amarusataka, 
Bhàmaha ħas made good use of the version of Vcma Bhiipàla (a d. 
1403-1420).* Not only the reading of tħe verses are fbund to becommon, 
but aiso the verses which are found only in Vema Bhilpàla are cited by 
the author.' On this ground it is probable that either- the author had 
access to the recensions of Vema Bhiipàla or Veraa may also have 
borrowed from Bhàmaħa or both followed a common source Any way 
thefollowing poinls show that tħe author shouid have followed Vema 
Bhupàla, not vice versa. 

■ .u «rt"'f ^ ^'^^^ *^^ foilowing verse as the example for klesaguna, 
va the iSfth chapter of his work. ' ' 

srimad-daksina-sindhurajam amarakridàvanànokaha- 
slàghàlanghanacàturipriya-suħrtpraudħapriyam bhàvukam . 
pindyàudhra^praffladà-kapola-makari-saubhàgyaTsarYamkasa— 
sthayad? (sphàyad)vikramanàyanàlisumanah pricln^BnyQdayah.. 

vikraZmZT^t^^"^^'''^''^'^'^^''' P'^^^P^'y^^^ P-^y^> ^ndhra. 
t^Z2fZaT{ ^,""^^°;«^f <>"cal signifioance., One. Lakkanna 

4. ^J»«*«** B«». o^ s»i«, NO. 1«,. I...«,„«tan. 'p. 30. ' 

«7. 71. 73, 74. 78. 80. ^ m^^^SlSxli^^ '^' ''' ''^ «' ^^ 

». 67. 73. m, ,61, 65. 6r?7. ^, 49. ^ "' ^^^ '^*^''*'' ^ ^*' ^3 
The^^ono.la. v«ses have bee. cited by B^I«aħa : 78, 63, 65. 61. 
6- 567 of 1904; 128 of 1901; SII. vol. VII, 318. 
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of the year a.d. 1438'^ He appeared to have acquired that title after 
conquering Ceylon (a.d, 1435-38) with the help of the Pàndya ruler 
Arikesari Paràkrama Pàndya (a.d. 1422-66). In circa 1440 Lakkanna 
made the Panclya king the feudatory of Vijayanagara and established 
him/the throne at Madura, but the Pàndya seemg that the Vijayanagara 
throne was in danger revolted to thc overlords and was subdued by 
Narasa Nàyaka/ Once again the Madura province canie into the 
hands of the Vijayanagara rulers. The inscriptions reveal the fact 
that in the ycar a.d. 1453^ Lakkanria installed one Bàna chief Kalai- 
kovil Sundarattol Màvali Vànàdariyar on the Pàndyan throne, thus 
wiping out the Pàndyan power. This further substantiates to the fact 
that Daksina-sindhuràja referred to in the verse cited above could be 
Lakkanna Dandanàyaka himself, as the substanc>: of the other epithet 
*the destroyer of the fortune of the Pàndya women*. is borne out of 
this incident. Hence it is possible that the author might have composed 
his work just after the completion of the reinstallation of the Bana 
Chicftain to the throne of thc Pindyas. 

The other terminus falls not later than a.d. 1470 because a 
commentary on Vàmana's KavyalmikarasUtra-vrtti called Kamadhenu 
which was written by Gopendra Tripurahara Bhnpàla quotes this. 
Mr. Krishna Sastry has shown convincingly that Gopendra Tripura- 
hara Bhiipàla is none other than Gopendra Tippa Bhtipàla of thc 
Sàlva family.^^ Tippa Bhtipala's reign falls between a.d. 1453-81. 
He had a title TripurSntaka' which is known from his inscription 
dated a.d. 1468/^ which can be identiiied with the title Tripurahara 
found in his commentary. This title occurs for thc first time in one 
of his inscriptions of a.d. 1468. So Kamadhenu might have been written 
somewherc after that date and before a.d. 1481 and Kamadhenu is the 
earliest known work to make use of Bhàmaha's Rasikarasayana. 
From these it could be concluded that Bhàmaha could have written 
his work between A.D. 1453 and 1470. 



7. 144 of 1903. 

8. Satyanath Aiyycr: Nayakas of Madura, p. 375. 

9. ibid. 

10. ASI, 1907-8, p. 253 f.n. 11. 

11. MER 89 of 1905; 56 of 1897. 



SRf D.T. TATACHARYA 

THE CURSE OF KÀMADHENU 

The Kiiig, Dilipa, reraained childless for a long tinie. At last he 
decided to have his Guru Vasistha's advice as to vs^hat he should do to bc 
blessed with a son. The sage went into a trance after which he revealed 
to the king the cause of his childlessness. It is described in his Raghu- 
vamsahy Kalidàsa as follows: 

5CQ[%oT%jrnkf m\ li w% =tt=^^: ii 

e ^1% ^ ^r m^ ^ =^ w^ ^: I 
^^ ^^rn^ f^ ^^mr^: I 

Rft^rft ft ^: 'i;^'iflHRr5|5;r: II I. 75-79. 

"When, after waiting on Indira, you were returning to Earth, the 
divine cow, Kamadhenu, was, onyourway, standing under the shadc 
of thc Kalpataru, the heavenly munificcnt tree. Being in a hnrry to be 
with youi wife the same nigħt, since, otherwise, you feared, you would 
bc committing a sin, you failed to perform \he pradakshifta to the divine 
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cow. Shc then curscd >ou - **Since you slight me, you should have iio 
progeny unless you worship niy daughter". That curse was heard neither 
by you nor by your charicteer, Kuow that, due to that disregard of the 
devine cow, you have no son born to you. Surely failure to venerate 
thc venerables prevents good rcsuits from happening/* 

No doubt it is a duty, a dharma, cnjoined by Sastras thal men, 
when a cow is seen on the way^ should pass on, leaving it on their right 
side, which means Ġoing pradaksjna of it. and, therefore, failure to do 
so is a sio. But why for this the poet should niake the cow itself feel 
offended and cast a curse on the man t Besides^ is the idea conceivable 
that Kàmadhenu would curse somebody? Wiil it be compatible with 
the nature of Kimadhenu ? 

Besides, the sage further says to the king: 

"That divine cow now remains for yielding oblations for the long- 
lasting sacrifice being performed by Pracetas in the nether world, the 
way to which, is sealed and guarded by serpents, Worship with your 
wife in her place her d.iughter, Nandini which whcn pleased will 
fulfill all desires/* 

According to the curse the King should^ in atonement for the sin, 
worship the daughter-cow itself whiih was present in the hermitage of 
Vasistha and not the mother-cow, Kàmadhenu, which is kept in the 
nether world, Why should Vasistha direct thc King to worship the 
daughtcr as the substilute for the mother ? 

Besides, take away the two verses of curse, 77, 78, and read the 
stanza 79 immediately after the 76th and see whether the sense is not 
cogcnt and complete : 

''With her, deserving to be perambulatedj you did not do well. 
Know^ on account of this disregard to hefj your longing is one with 
aB obstacle.- 

Couid there be any doubt then that thc two stanzas are not only 
BOBecessary but also awkward and ioterpolated by somcone who was 
Bot a perfect scholar or sahrdaya. 



SRI R. R. ÀTGUR 

SIR RAMAKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR 
DOYEN INDOLOGIST OF INDIA 



Ramakrishna Gopal BhaBdarkar was born on Thursday 6th July, 
1837, at 9-40 A.M., in a famous Saraswat family at Malavan. Out 
three brothers and four sisters he was the second. 

Ifthevillage school of Malavan was a centrc of his elementary 
education, Ratnagiri was thc centre of hii secondary education. With 
2eal and devotion he was following the first Icsson in English in 1847. 
Fivc years at this High School proved to be ground-work for his studious 
habits, regularity- the assets for his coming days. 

Bhandarkar wantcd to prosecute his studies further, but he was 
trcading a new path and sctting up anew tradition in his family unhcard 
and undrcamt. 

Determined as he was, Bhandarkar arrivcd at Bombay in January, 
1853, and was putting up with his sister. He got through the final exa- 
mination from Elphinstonc Institution (HighSchool Section) in 1854 and 
topped the list of succ«ssful candidates. 

Whcn hc joined the Elphinstone collcge, scholarships wcrc 
awarded to him onc after another. The late Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a 
patriot to his fingers tips, was Professor of Mathematics at that collcgc. 
Mathcmatics intercstcd young Bhandarkar most and this naturally 
brought him closer to Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji. But tħis great Professor 
who recognised spark in this young man, after an ycar's service at the 
college resigned and sailed to England. Naturally Bhandarkar expressed 
his utter disappointment over his departurc, Despite his favouritc sub- 
jcct, Mathcmatics, he studied English and History. His typical 
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concentration, industrious nature, stiidious habits were the watch-words 
of his college career. The training by stalwarts iharpened his tools in 
the field of rcscarch. 

Bhandarkar entercd the Covernnient service as a clerk and retired 
on 13-7-1893 as Professor of Sanskrit, after eleven years of service. He 
took up the Study of Sanskrit on the advice ofMr. Howard the then 
Director of Public Instruction. He could combine in himself 'traditional 
Sanskrit learning with comparative and historical methods of Modern 
European Linguistics.' 

The professorial career of Bhandarkar was not smooth, as he 
was superseded by Dr. Peter Peterson. But he observed fstony silence 
with neither jealousy nor cold-war attitudc on his part. On the other 
hand Bhandarkar condoled the death of Dr. Peterson paying him 
glowing tributes. Injusticc done to him was done away with. 

Active life of a dynamic personaiity, like Bhandarkar over more 
than sixty years was sound to be many sided with varied interests. As 
an experienced teacher for nearly twenty five years, either at High 
School or Coliege, he was equally at home in teaching Sanskrit Gram- 
mer, Vedinta, Linguistics, Drama or Logic or the History of relifion 
with his analytico-synthetic method of teaching, He was an inspiring 
teacher dearly loved and highly respected. 

Bhandarkar's title to undying fame lies equally well in his hard 
work intħe field of antiquities. Research in this field was more or 
less a monopoly of the Westerners. Sri Balashastri Jambekar and 
Dr. Bhau Daji, were the first two Indians from thc Bombay Province 
to enter the field. but both died young. Bhandarkar continued their 
work. Though by an accident he turned his face towards antiquities, 
his clairas of competency were settled in his life time. His intellectual 
vigour, independent ideas, acute powers of argumentation, flair for ori- 
ginal research won him laurels and brought credit to his country. He 
ranked with the topmost Orientalists of the day, like Shankar Pandit, 
K.T. Telang, Bhagwanlai Indraji and Westerners like Buhler, Kielhorn' 
Peterson and Fleet. European Orientalists quoted him often with deep 
respect. Western Scholars like Dr. Sylvin Lcvi, who called on him at 
Sangamashram in 1923, were first to recoguise his scholarship. 

Dr. Bħandarkar was a social and religious reformer but not a re- 
voluatioaary. But his role was misunderstood and hc was attacked 
tooth and nail, even after his death, Lokamanya Bala Gangadhar Tilak 
was one of his bitter critics. Learned Dr. Bhandarkar has said *'Tilak 
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has treated me with studied discourtesy". Bhandarkar was a great 
patriot, with no party politics. As a leader of Prarthanasamaj, he 
stood for Hinduism, devoid of sectorianism. Age lafaelled him as an 
old man, but he never scoffed at tħc hot blooded youth. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. stands out 
as a monument of his work, carryinj on the work of this great master. 
On 6tħ July, 1917, the day ofits inauguration Dr. Bhandarkar presen- 
ted ħis rich Library of 3,000 rare and valuablc books and journals, 
valued at Rs. 25,000/- then. Since then, the Institute has been recog- 
nised as a nucleus of Indological studies besides housing the Central 
Officeofthe All-Indian Oriental Conference. 

The literary career of Dr. Bhandarkar, a voracious reader and 
voluminous writer, was remarkable. He never handled his pen, un- 
less it was worth-while to write, Research was his life and blood and 
push into unknown, his sport and pastime. Review of Dr. Martin 
Haug'i translation of Aitareya-Bràhmam, published in the Native Opinion 
Bombay, dated 28-2-1864 and 6-3-1864 was his first article, published 
at his young aje of twenty-seven and it brought him laurels. 
Prof. Weber of Berlin University included his review in his famous 
journal Indische Studien, vol. IX, pp. 177 ff. His Presidential address 
at ihe First All-India Oriental Conference, Poona, on 5-11-1919 was 
his lait trticle. For fifty-five years, hc wielded the pen. 

Much of his work is hidden away in thc research journals of this 
country as well as foreign. He has contributed fifty-five articles {Epi- 
grapkia India-2, Indian Antiquary -25, Indian Social Reform-l, Indian 
Philosophica Review~l, International Oriental Conferences-4, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal-\, Journal of the Bontbay Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Society-\%, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland-\, Times-\, Z.D.M.G.~\), besides his 
Presidential and Inaugural addresses. His rejoinder to Mr. Justice 
Ranade on his Convocation address has been publshed in the Bomhay 
Gazette, April, 1894. 

His works, First Book of Sanskrit {\S64) anà Second Book of 
Sanskrit (1S66), running through many editions (Englishand Gujarathi) 
were irreplaceable text books for many years. MàlatimSdhava (1876, 
cd. 2. 1905) is a standard work in this subject.. His six Reports on 
Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1882-1S91, can be referred to as 
hiitory of Sanskrit Literature and Philosophy. His Early History ofthe 
Deccan was incorporated in the Bombay Gazetteer. His work, Vaisnavism 
Saivism and minor religious systems, forms a class by itself in the 
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rehgious history of India. This contributioii of 170 pages forms a part of 
Encyciopaedia of Jndo-Aryan Research (1913), plaiined and executed by 
Dr. Buhler and Dr. Kielhorn. While writing thisbook Dr. Bhandarkar 
■■va<; 76 year.s old and his eye-sigħt was impaired. He got it written by 
n;« Reader for many years. His Wilson Philological Lectures delivcred 
;n 1877 'pubh'shcd in 1914) trace the linguistic development in India 
froni the language of the Rgveda to the modern vernaculars of Northern 
India. His rescarches covered the fields of Sanskrit Literature in all its 
branche^, Coraparative Philosophy, Epigraphy and History. 

Neither the honours nor many firsts to his credit were new to 
Dr. Bnandarkar. He was one of the iirst two graduates of the Bombay 
Ln!\ersty. H.> ran.lcd as the eighteenth Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
%erMty and the second Indian to occupy tħis exalted position. He was 
amember of thc Bombay Branchofthe Roya! Asiatic Society (1865), 

Srrr'',«'^r^^'„°^ '^' ^^^^^ ^''"*^'= ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^'^^^ Britaln and 
mJZi Ir ;^ . °^ '^^ ^*^'""^ University (1887), Honorary 

ta Socerv ;r..^"f"^° °"^."^^^ ^^^^^^^ ('«87) and Geman Orien- 
nLJTV- it''^^'' ^°"^'y °^ ^^^^y (i«87), St. Petersburg Im- 
tutc {1895) ' °' "'""'" '''''^' ^''''^^ ^«^b- -f French InsTi- 

Councn'-'l^STotf '! Jf. \"'«'°^^^ «f the Viceroy's Legislative 

!9W 905 M ^' f "^- ^"'^'' ^^ '^^ ^^"^^^y Legislative Council 
iyo4-i5K):);. He wasknigħted in 1911. ^^un^n 

tħe 24ih August, 1925 His unri , ^^^ ^-^- °" Monday 

agohis„ar„e\asbeenente"reVrthUl^:isT^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^-« 

f reate.t. His was too rich a nV-Tr, i . Indology as one of the 

to be bracketed into near^LLor ^es hJ' '*'° '^'^^P^^" ^"^ ^^^^ «^ded 
Pħcr. rescarch worker - Cwn "o; f" Z"/ '"""' ^'^^^^^^' P^"^°«°- 
origiEality. and penetration as well l I r^°^" of subjects and 
sp*«kcr, spiriied reformer. active rocLl wort '"*^' *'^^^^^' P"^!^^ 
critical compiler. In short Zl. ^^'■' ^^ o^tstanding author 

adde. .odesty and sobriety^f ISra'r^^p.essT^n '^'°^^""^^' ^' 



Dr, KISĦOR NATH JHA 



m^ ^^ mMà^iri ^: 






n 






mm H^ 5[|5f ^t ^Il#' ^I^^^#f^: I ^r^- 



5rr 



c, .. . 



:l 



rm^R hm I '^^ ^ M ^f^* f^% I 



!%f^^- 



^ S.V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

|5[Ji^^^ 3|pi3(^%^ ^fersT^^ f^ 5ipt*T%: 

^nTOTr%# %r^ ffi'l^^ir^r =q sr^r^, ^r5^^rrf# =^ ^r^rt 
T^^ HPS^ wr I sr^JT =^ JTcT^ ^r^iirfej iw^^i ?r^S 

j^ w^^fjT^t^rf ^r=^f#ffr^5r^w^^ f|i[=^ sr^^to!?!f^ fe 
f^^OTl^TTf 5riw srif^r ^^fJ^Fcrwrr 'it: ^^^ 
So^rrwr^rT^ sr^rfirrqTf^^ i f^ ^nferOTJrq^^: qqT^^^^r ^^|f^ 

Hmmm ^ \ mk - ^wm^ ^m^^^-.^^^!^ m^- 

'*m5R^w ^rfifi^^^: ^ftq5H5^3>qTOf ^ q^^rg^r^f cr^'cr^rr- 
T*rsr^ I ^ %^ ^fl^q^ :- ''^m^ "^imE^ t^T ^^ft l 
^, mmk w^ ^m^ii^wi ^mm.\ ■■•■ ^^w^mmm^^' 

\^^ 1 cTI^rfjfW 4HtM{^ti %^TO^ K^ ^^^^m^ cT^T^ %^\ 

w% l^ff ^^ I ?fsir fc ilw(^x?: 

M ^I^r^^5:#T^fr^:TOfwr: M 4l^HJiTh*J, V 

^r^k^Hit^ 'Tf^^ eH-^^fH^ ^flp^=rr?rijt^: ^im^ mtf^ - w^^ 

3. .^; ,n., 



Sfp^# ^Ti^f^rf^ Ej^rrort grWWm ^fl^l^^^HIJiM'M WW 

^^R^q^^if^q crS%q%5t ^r^ ^m^ I ^rw f| Jf^ — 
"?rr^ ^m: m^i ^Tifr^ wfwrTOtq^jfrf^ f^fvwrrfefr^fr^, 
^fer^g qrtwi cf^ sf^w};!! q^f^w^R^i^tCTqR # ^. 
f?r:^^qf{qf?^ f^^^f^: " i^ qf^^jOT=^i%^ ^qfe- 
ffi??^ qf^!forrfe i m ^-b^:^ ^^ ^ m^'.^ ^m^^c^ 

'swf^^ ċTg^i^WfT wr^ ^rrqsrfeq^iqr?!^ mm- 

"rR^lf^OT cT^f^ f^:M%q%3fli%" I ^ 

^ ^ sfsrr sTfcqif^ffKr^T ^rfi^: Af^rcr ot ^q&wrfq 
q^^fSl«Trf^#^ ^#f^ wr^ qf^fei^^S ws; i ^ - 

" q^q: ^lfwr gqi^: ^^W3; I 
sTr^TJf: ^Hrtfkt ^^r^f^q^ if^r ii " # 

?3Ti^»Tr^^fwf^wr ^ċrt^mr^w ^r^^isf^Tf^ q^^^Rfcr 
^f^%^ m. ^^m^fmi: \ ^^ ^ " ^^ ^^ ^mm^ 
m\^mm " # TOR^5M^#r£ir^, ^rfwr^ srJi^Rw fwrr- 
^m ^ 5W^ - " ^i Miq*K^«?i^:, ^rf^ri fwrrf^^ffr^- 
crll^" ^5si?Tf^ ^qwfl =^i#f^c2rr qferfeOT t ^r^ro^ 

5. 'm^^f^^"^, 1- V- 

6. ?Jii'T^i«fp^i; u. v<^'^ 



« S.V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

^ i^ , :3^s3j3q^s5ig^iPfr: 'jIt^^to^^ ' l^fàr^^w I ^ 
^^^^ m ^M^amM ^ m^f^ \ ^f^ 3 ^^^ ^ ^^ 1 
ċw ^ jh>r - m^^ ^ t^^-^ ;^^^^ ^fmw^^^ 3 ^ 

^^^^^il^' ^ I ^r^^- ^m frfi^^r>r frfe> o.mf^ ^. 
^R^wwr^, mr^ ^^^m mmm m^ rm^. 

a,^ .^f^r^ ^^^^ ^mEW,^ ^f^^ 
'■ -^h^: i:;,,;;-,^ ~ ~^1...^3J^ 



mm ftft^ ^f^^i-ià ^ q^ 51^^^ I m ^ ^%4fmm\^- 
^^ H^^wft^fe^^ ^ w^ "^lq^ ^^m^ ^^- 

ff^ ^^l-eRRTf ^TF^?^ srtft^ ^^ħf Mmf^ ^ĦmM i ^fi^5^ 
^i^. I ^^f^ - 'mi^ m^ ^m^ m^ %'^ ^ 
^oM i^f cfw S^ 5i^?f ^rf^ I ^il%tf^m^<^ ^5?fe5^^ ^m 

"l^f^f^ m\^vm '^^^nt f% 5rf rt: , ^r^fe t^Ħ^ ssf^- 
Mwr^ ^RT: ^ 1 ^r^Ħ^ I srspr f^i^^: f|^ftc|.. 

r^(^<Tfwr %f^ Mm^ mmf^ I^^F#^fl i ^ ^rt: 

Trf^tWt^ ^ ^^.^dl^^i^iiiSl^^ ftdlfigKrTfc^Tf<^l<)m^JiHR5|Vi^: 

l'srOTfcrr fcq^^r^:^: i ^^ gp^icr^sJTpgwr^^ċTr ^*r^di-^c^-w$T^ 
^mpi ^^ ^wm m^'i^ mm: ^^ k^ i ^^rrtf sn^»T^ifcT- 
^^^^rfr w f^iTTar^^Tfi^rw* ^^^x ^^mH^ , mw 3^: k"^ 
m^ cTc^tċT^r w\^i ff^ fi^i^ '^^^d^c!; feT#s^5Tr^ i 

10. ^w^if^, 3nii 

11. jqT^r^-T, 3nm 

12. '^'Tfgliff, -<\V%^ • 

13. ċTTmsi^, 'JII^S 



^ S.V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

rn^ I wmim % ^^rmpi ^à m <Km\mmmifi ^i- 

^ wftt I m ^m m^i wrfff'^ ^frw^ijr ^m |^^^ 

^ ^ ^f%or ^?!^ ^i ^T JT^^ 2rR^^q^r?TO=^ 

^^mm^ =^^fs3irqp% f^fvr: ^t^: ^fe w^n^: mfcfirpilifiq- 
f5[5r% 5Tf^r =^ ^m ^^mf^ i ^^ff ^^j ^ ^it^[: - 

^rfi^r^^^Fsr^spTf^tS: ^^jf^f^^Ħr i 
2t%^r3%^^>WTOF^t mf^ ^^^tcrlsrr ii 

3wmw€?fr m ^cR^ i^^H^ II 
zm^ ^m.^^^ ^fmm to^w^? i 
^g^^: rn^ ^mm ^ w I^^iIh ii '' 

#^ ##crT: 11 ^^ 

14. ^??^, Vi«ii1<^ 

16. 3T[%5TqT?#jr m=5m^ mj^'^^^ ^^^m^ rn^^^ m^^^ mm^Ħ^vi^ 



SRI KĦANDAVILLI SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 



fS ^ 



^F^wt W^ W^ ^ %: II ' (^'fejftw) 
\% ^^^ fH^ W^ ^m f& ^tSS^ I r^sfs^ ^^#%: ^ 

^ ^f^ %* fe^ ^nf Frr M'Mf ™; i 
m^i^ ^T*#T ^^ ^ '^^ I mm fm ^^^ frf^- 



<i S.V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

^ ^ wf^, ^jTmm^ ^M^i^ ^w^mkm ^^^m ^ 

*r^ I m\ ^% ¥5^ %R m: ^ ^i^m^, w^^m^ l^fR ^ ¥s?: i 
^I'T flr^ 3#?rm-rsmrferr^f^ m: 1 ^t^ M^ai^ ^ fei^ - 
' i^5RT5r5^: ^ sr^rR: ^ ^ q^^ ^q^ ' ^ qi(vrF!m?rr3- 
^w w i^rs^'^^: ^l^^%m: T«ng; ^5?r^«(5^«i »^, 
cft^ f^r^^^sr: ft^gfgf^Hrr^fe^ fl^^ wm 1 ^^w^: 
' errTr^f^ ' f^"Tin^R: ' f^^: ^m^^¥( ^m =^ferr4 ^^ 1 
srfr % '#T ert fir^Tf>^5rrT«r' ff^ 5i^^%?r ^m^rsa^: H'Ttpsi- 

sr^f%^ - '....JT%s|T#i ^ # ^Tiwr% m^ i^ m m^m ^^ 1 ' 
mtm ^: *T^^ *r#, ^: ^^ =^ I zT^r TJTW f^f^ċia^' *rr# 
^r^ ^r^TOT #> sr^sTir, glf ^^j^: #. q^rt: ^^rr^ e*%^ 
srr^ I '?ċtI^*!^^5w, ^^ ^mm ^j^: 1 ^ċt^ vrr^V 
%rf|wp5r^ T^«T^^F%'^ ^r^«r^: ^ffs"^^ ^# 1 '^f ^i^r^ f^^- 

"I^F^r ^: »T[^s;r I 

^rtrwA f%w^ ^: ^^ =^^^: m^, - 'm-^^^ i^ 
^ '3:^55^ ' ^ ' f^qHmH%==r ^JW^rf R; ^^^ 1 flr"^ ' wm ' 
¥#i ^?r»r8TiT2ff ^rfere^ċir ^^^ 1 i^ċrrsfgr ^rfjs^s^^ i^- 
fwsr: - ^rilr^^M, ^^tpsc: ' ^ ' i^T^qr^^-T ^T?Tr^iR?jrr55T^- 
^HT ^ %i^^ I Tfft^Tsr t3:4^?j: , mi flr^^^r m: ^- 



f^'sm^j m\ m^: ^n^^^jm ^m^ i stct ^^r w^, '^wr w§r- 

¥^W: ^FJT^^ TO^: ^^^'t lcT: ċTd[g ft^jfewfi;! i^ċT^^- 
fl^fe^%: ;^q^5TT^rf^^ 5[TO^ ^^ %m^m^ ^^: sft^TCT 

srf^Tif^^T ^w I ^r% Ct'^ mirrrafsfT ^^cT^rr^TT^'^TJrr 

li^^T ^# I arcT "^M #^T%^r^%WSTTO^^ ! "Tcl^^- 

^rfHrw^: firwri ^crf^ċi^ fiw^ ?[f^ċ#r ^3:4 ^ wtf^ 
5^T^ i 3{j^i^^^ sriTT^fjTrJTT TT%rcir5rf^ ^^P^ff'TW ^ 

^^4 wcf^^? ^f^^»Tri^ 3Tf?ri%wr ^jiw Er^jf qf^crr^-st^ ^mjm- 
^m'^^ ^ sr^^i% I m^ immm mkmm mmT^4\ ^Hl^r 
'P'ffrf^- srf^vrrf^ i q^ċf^^gar^rċfi afrTfwr ^# "TT<feTT ^T^r^^ 
^ta ir^f&cTr 1 '?ċr^qft'»^^ srr^r'^W: wr^i^lp^crr ci^ 
3Tfġ-5p?fr^r ^ ^%r ! m k^ ^^jm^^^j^i: ^j^ ^m: ^ 
lcT: ^^^^ 3jf^crs?T#lci; I '^ ^i^: '....cFiTr ^ ^^ il»jf^cr«r ' 
%^ m^h ^m^: I m^ ^'^ftcr: ^km m: f^cir w^spf^, 



sTwrq^ Tnm: i ^qrf^ ^ ^[-4^ mmm\ wm: , 
^ cfgċif Ti^ċif qf^^fter^^sr w*r: i ^^ċi: cife^r^ċir ^^^rit ^- 
^ sr^ m ^ ^cfrf^ frċl^ ^%s^ ' fwf^ ' # i|cfT%qqT 
^firċrr i ^ci^w^, 3Trtrf^3^^?i%%n^^ ¥fc ^i %ifmt 



^o S:V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 



^m ^^s^ TMf cT: I sffqr =q, 3?s?T *F^^ *i^^ H^mmj 
^ ^f^^rr^ - ' ^: ^#r fl^^ wà ^?^ ^m. ' # i 

f^l%^ ^ ^f^*^fl<=IMI%;W ^f|% H^^K ^55^; ^^% 

^^ftcTi^srrfe^^ =^ i '^t Trlwr tIct^: ir^'t qcr: T^rnf^^^r^?^! 

^^cTJ^rr^Wrr ^r^f^cT: 'fl^f: #^Wcr: ^:^: ^JMIl^cl^^ QTTSP- 

H^^ f^ sr^jwrt^n^w^f^ 52r% ^^^ i 

^: 'Tt ^?W^%% ^P^^s^rrf^ d-lchchcr^luiM^ ^ #2 

5^: I ^^c^ftr^pgR^go^fr ^iirf^rwR^w ofr^^fR^^ Trlċft- 
^rf^^ m M^^m^ I ^PM^qwr^^^ - 

' ^#wr?5q^s3^5^ m^t f^rf^f^^ i 
m r^fm ^^m ^mk^mà^^r^^ ii ' (k-'^%) 

K^ ^j^^m^^"^ ^of^sfq - 

m mM qf^^^Tr^^ 

^€^^fi TO Rf^^rrfl ?ir ^ 
^M %^ frjf^^ ^^ ^W: II 

^^c^j cTxfi^'i;! ^fċf-^^^ TO'WitR:r^.qot 3r^xPT^^f3[f% srffer- 
^ qjfT: I m - 



^^\ m^ ^crr m^ 
fqq#^r ^JT^^r e^r \ 

fH% ^»TR 'iieir ft =^,^€r u (f. C H-0 



mf^ TOR ^qtw m^i \ 

^cTWf^: m\^ ^^^: wfTOff%^feià7^ ^NT3^5T^crtT«RD|PF^^ 

' 'si^ sr^^Twrff ^^fe mi ^cr^trpTf^^ ^f^f^ =^^^ ^ 

(f ■ ^. y) 

^4 crq-swj^cr^r^l q-fl^riM^, ^ spii^r: irlċfħf^'Jr^, ?t qfw: 
f^^*T%, ^ srvr^^rr^^T^àfT^qw ^^PR^^rpwTr^ ^ qf^ srRff^f^ 
^r^l^^^^ċPr^wM" ^rfef^j^: mti^ ^m^: f^^m^wm^m^- 

T^^cf ^i^j^^f 5a2RT»i%i^^:3^f^crr^ %w ^, ċrfl^ir^t 

^s^i^rfe'^^'^orix^gr ^ ^ijm^m^s^i^^^if^ ^i ^^h i -^m^- 
^^ ^Tf^cTt ^(f^ri^ =^^s9Tċ=h%d^i<?: m^^TlTTOsr^ ^irt^- 
^m^iT^: s^f^r^ ^^ ^w^^ ċTt f%^ fċT^ I f ^ cr^> 

f^Tf 5TcTr^^ 5fiJ?f^ cFS^^T OT: f^cf^'TQ^ fef iTcTt =^ ?FqT?r cr^g[ROT 
^'^ ^TlċTl^f^'lM'Ji^HiH^ ^riRToTf ^Tr^^PTrċi; I 

q;# 5C3F<i^if7 q'srr^Tf^^q^ wsjif^q c!^'T^:^t^ 
^r^rf^ ^f3H%: f^fe, ^^ f^^wrfeTTRwi^tTr^ ^ mrn, 

9T^cr#T cTs[[Wq#f^^^tf%t^^ 5?^d'IH=h^|ċ|^ ^: | 



fxt^ S.V. L'NIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

3T9T^^£f^Mg<7RDT Mt^fw: iHW^fe 5rM#»^2ft #^: 1 

m ^ m^>^ ^^w^i ^^m^ ' ^ff'ife^ m^ ^Tw^^ ' 
R%Hr: ^5if3?^-q^, ^s%^ig[#qra ^P^i %'M^^^^ ^^m^ w\^ 
f^^fir^ Tf^^ROT?ivrfE[f?i^iir Jifoif^^cr: Ko^f^p^ok^ ^sf^ i ^flsfq 

l^^ċrif^ OTwf^5 =^ #f?Tp ^ ^iT, g[^T#^ ^tw^^^ ^rf^^^ 

^f^: I W^rn^ l^^^rf^^^T: q2T;5T^r^^3;^ ^T^^fTOTTO^^ "^^m- 
^rr^^- "?Tfw ! ^ W ^M^: , -STfe wf^ ^^ #^^ 

#5^^" (^N^ ?-?.C) ''^w^# iwf^^rft ^^^ %r- 

M ^mm s% f ¥?jMsft I 
^ffr^gi^f^ffer^T ^firfe 

^^«r^or?{5Ħ ?2f: sf?mif^?fj 3n?^JTi^a[5T^ y^ fTwrr ^fTisfi 
Rf iq^ ^q^ ^rf^3[r^: ~ 

^m^i^ ^mim. i 

'^r^f f^q#i cscfsf^jpisf^t^^ċf ^qT3?: ^sfT^^Nw f^fcr fUt^T % 






^^^1 ^f^ =^ Sf^^r^: 'ER^Alf f^rr^ TO TOF: 
5Tf^W armf^ft - 

'^wfc#ferf^WK^:l' 
f#^ #>: sTWfif I ^^ mfiHmim ^^: QTT^à^i Wm 

^s#cr^ !i" ff^i 

^ ^l^^iJlhwfWT dH^Q^luif^f^: ^^wrif^fg wi W^ ^ 1 



Dr. RAMESH SUNDARJI SmY 

% ffto ^JOT ^^i TO%(: I 
qr m qMTO P'l^ ĦĦ:^ ti 

^mTOI m S Wiwrs^ jpifcf: 9TOR: I 

^ ^: g^ ^rfTfJT fi %i^ 11^ tl » 

RTfWCT ^S^ ^jlHd^^^O^liWJtO^HWf m^ W: 'ftOT- 
TpT53?fe sngsfPcT I ^ ^ 'ftOT: ft^wf^ ^l^OT^ flRt=iltif 

m sTfztM: I ^hhkt^ ^im: ^ġ, m ^^: Ironft ^ 1 

HrrRf: otR^: , ^iroifef: sf#pR: pi^^: 1"^ ^^- 

KTfleq^^t ^F^, M mà^ mm ^: ^ ^^ I 



^^ 
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^ ^jprarwjR 52rf%^q^: ?ft*rJT^ ifkrFrt m ^k^^^ ^g^n^^ 

^siFr^: ^^^TM%f HT^ ^i ^^m ^fkr^HmHiHiml ^ w^ 
^m^ f^?^ Tter fw, ^frf^ g ^f^^ frr^fort %i^l%f^ ^m^ \ 
" 2?^?il: sntsr^ ^pit ċr%^# i^ " ^ i^^fPr ^^f?r sr^TrBi^^Fr^ i 
^ ^lsi ^ 'T^ T^ 'flcTT ^r %WQt ^r^^n^ 41cw^im^ f^^r- 

^W^^f^^r^r^ 3F8r: ^lffq g ?IW^ HH4HH^WU|4h^ | W^: 1 

' ^ w irt Erq^ crt ^^ vT^fF^r^^ ' 

^f% ;^TT^ sni^ *nw ^i^ ^^ f^: 'ftcrrccfli^nrT^fs^^ wm^ 
^ ^m *r^ \ w '^^ 'ffOT: fl'^fw I 

m^ #r^8f^r^ ^r^scq^ ^rnp^: 'ftw %^*rTSJnf^ 

^B^rtew^ #aTf^^ ;^ T^qs^g^ *i^ m^j\ i ^ ^ 
cr^ 5fi^w (^^w-d^siT^m f%S; ^^: ErTg?rrfl^ 5%f¥rq%«r==rf 
jftcrr^ ^33T^ I ' sr^ft^ ^kuHi^h ^r^^t ^: ^car^^ sfsn": - ^ 

5S^ |f| ^ai: - rl^ 5ft# M<Htlfcb|51* ' ^sf^ q^r^ %lt ^f^ 

%r^ 5t^€!& ' ' ^ ^ ^^dHHiRijfrrr^f^ l ftn^st ^^ jrt 
?^ srW* ^l%r?w 'TT^JW Hmi^ilH^4 ^rt^Tr%T%%^s2rr^n^ 
t^^ srr^r fWMHi^^ ^f%t ?T^^: ^rtw^^3fe^5);Fċr#rT- 
i>^lfcH+l ^f^Hl ^TS^I^ } 'Tlcrr*rm^*i: #^: 



Wrfe^ #Er 



1. »ftaT "4 - U. 

2. 'ftclT ^ - "il. 

4. *ftċn '% - ^. 



mk' I ^%^^: ^^ ^^- ^^ #^^ ^ %4 ^ ^: ^^ ^ 
'mt^ '^ fċZTTft l ^Rrcf: #wf^: ^: Wf^ft^ i^ ^f^l^fħ 1 

' ^fl^: q^ q^ '^ ^M^ ^^ Frpfffq Tfkm ^flra : i 

'd?2?r ^rf%Tft, ^ q ra % n, 3T^fi%7ft, H^H %J i% af5^e^3rra%ft, f^t 
^l^rrgwf^fir: ^stt^ %% ^^ ^iftm! ^d ^id{^ v^Mi ^^<u i qilssi^i 

%m\m W^ Him^: ^: ^fm # «ffiii^<Rwf w^ ~ "mm 
^^fmmm ^q^r: h^ft qt ^:^ ^^ ?Rn^WTcq^q:;Traw3L i 
^ ^'l^^y'-MWi'I^KJ^^^fR^igr^qr^ HrRfef%«" f ft i 'oqr^qr^ 

^^HsCkl ^rf^Hltji'HKċl: ^ fċ2?lTOf^foft^^JTW^-* m^: I * m " :g d'1^r 

3^?tt^ni5qT^ q^jr3^q=rf^r^oi%RfTsr5T^ t^T^^f^ ^flq4 nwfe- 

^^ ^ftb4l''H«=ldK'MWiy ' ^ flt «fl<Hl!i^NHT: I »ftoff ^Jif^Tr ^ 
sr^f^cT ff?r ?Tf^^q5qfr3[qT:^° I 'fi^^TT^ ^^wfa^^r ^f^" f% 

«fr ^FsfffTtr^: I ^r^rrfirf^ rm^ q^ - 

5. %n •=( - ^^. 

6. TfifcrT «i - »i. 

7. ^-ilqwqR i 

8. :iim»TrE2rsFT^ » 

10. '^fwflRrniW5P=^?rRr}T i 
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2?^^: srF# 5?Tr^ ^^^ T^^^ 

(l) irFr%r^ 

" crTf%3:%sf^^ %5ft frf^^rsqrf^spi- jRr: i 
^S«r^w^ %ft cwir^^ vTċrrlir »' i*^ 

^mn^ ' |ċ2rrf3[ f%^?i^ i 
(») =rir %: ^^srr ^^wr3[r:w^ l 

^ ^fe ^i«=iW3«aiR ^ i 

W " %w: f^ qjqffor "^"^ iċzfi^ =q " OTr^ ^;sm ^m '» 

H^^i^^m^^^^niOTff %^: wFriiff^: ^5??%^ i^^ i grcr: %^s^ 
^fmm % j^Nfir^ftr ^?^: ^nfe: d ^i:ivH<ui ^"^ 5hto% ^to 



11- 


wf^dHi^M^i i 


12. 


«jt^i -< - ^s. 


13. 


'nctt y - ^. 


14- 


«to H - "i. 


15; 


*ndi ^ - vc. 


16. 


'ftfrr <i<£ - stg. 


17. 


%n ^ - v£. 



(\) m^: ^jtm 3[&3: Ji^QT^^ fr#1lrg: ^^: I 

JTTs^rrfe^ §[qirfq: ojM wm ^rMt ^ jftOT: feR: i 

^R5[rf% #hK^i)urrR^: im TO: ftiii^^sJr^ ^^^sq^ ^i^- 

^ ^rt I ^^ ^p^ tm^ - '^m Prsr^ m: ^^ 
m^: '^^ fi ^^'M »T# I srl^ ^ ^f^ 5iw ^r^f?35^ 
'w^^ srr?!: wprwjr otR^ f^rfers^rrl^ Hr^zOT: srrfH^ 
^^1 3T^ i^ ?T^ wm 3^ %Jk ^ mm ^(m wm: 
^m ^m^fm^kmm ^ ^^ \ i\\mm w^m^ frfffotr 

Tf^^T: JTITOT ^mm OTT % fW: , H^'^t^Pd^<5| l l^i ^W ^ 
^sr^'t^:, qf^ ^ [^ttt ^ WHf^r ^^ l^^ ^dl ^S ^ ^ħ: Rfe t^ 

^^> ^: 'ftorfrf^: I ^^m ^^ ^ m mi^m ^^, 
mnmM m: ^feirf^ 'rlcrr^ ^ Wtef^ I^r?w3^^ § 

13^ ^ % %:q;T ^: ^^^!^ ^ ^f^Wl^ ^: R^f&cT: I 

^^ jff^^ii^fq^ ftf^%Ji?r ^rr^^ i 

^5r ?fffi5{% ^d^ ^^r^*r " ii^' 

f^^ #i55!T J^ 1^^: - ^mrfr l^: JT5«3pTi^ i^c ^f^i^ ^mm- 
w OT^^ ^: m^ m\: ^miH\m\rm^m4 ni ^i^m- 
Tfqsrra^ II 



18. ^ĊTT ^ - ^^. 

19. %! 1<i - ^-i. 



Dr, T. KODAMDARAMAIAH 



^'jy.SU'^ : 



«^^;$5^( 7r>^^i^ ^o^^i^^ts^ sio6 ^_ao^ «^J^. 

(a) &^j!So$ 

^^5^* (8-1 IT). 

r^cS^c^ "à);^c36 ^ oSdO^ STJ) "^oiS^ »,0 M ^cXà ^<:à 
£3p. w& 5-17: 7-216: ^p. 2.55.] 

^oo^ro^b (M9p) 
:)Sq^ tcao oiT^ (2_251) 
^aso) (3-203) 
^O^S'cn)© (3»2flS) 
(S)oKo) s?(§&J$ ^CeS (3-255) 
{5oa^s^®»SàS2 (1-22) 
^o*^S§,(Ul^) 
,ifla)(;<^£5c ^S) (2-23) 
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5JS)^^c5«S sSrtooo (4_184) 
&7ii'Bi6< ^iàe'/r (I_13) 
à^^2r<6 (l_U); (4_118); (4_329) 
abJ6o^j3j (2_31) 

SiO^oAa (3_80) 

J^oft ^cSà ^dà. 

a<sr»g'^ cSSb^&'eS (1-218) 
;i3'^-3s^2^e3 (4_41) 

(c) <3j^<S) .^dJff'.J'c:^ 

^•a»«&e6 (1-344) 

ifa«8 /2-1 14^ 

€3 ee \ / 

tfto^o»^;i» (3-247) 
^■&(iS)Sa (3_405) 

jSs^ao^S^ssi^esb a^oo^tos^e'sSb o'S'à*4«5 iS:5^dQb«5^ arjs ;i;C)Jà>. 

(i3>. 2'<& «a^S*tf SS??. 1_1 22; JfcioSorf (wiT. 2_108); Jf^fo sJg'Ob»»S)^abe» 
«a I_84). 

{d) ^^a£^^¥^ 

1. wo^, ^o^ ■2o3£S'o«> i'oSàoeiSxjiS: K;Stftfa»'ġ«';£a :i£i>\:ài. 
SSlSj^cSSja'* ^d sjg iSp^Ssiooo Jfo;g). (i&. «»ir«f& wjf. 7-^21; "a^J 
Tvoooi wa 6_46: ^«8;^ebc» wfi 7_73). 



woi^rpoooj (4—396) 
;io^ iSH^ (4_42) 
;)o^ ^^àSbco (1-288) 
•^i^n-oooa (t_352) 
SeeAJSjp (1_247) 

2 ^sS3'S;S»oodà ;3j'£J'^:ScJSSaDl)oa ;ScSsisSċao& /^SSeTi^Si oro^&i 

:i&!Vosia (1-118) 
e><5Jf^os» tjc^ (]_228) 
^S^ifo (1_377) 
sSsSb^tjc^ (2_44) 
^o53«sS;5 -fid^ (3_73) 
SSsHcSboao ^ooa (3_388) 
s»l^fi /t^cSbeo (4-278) 

3. jSosSjp^^sSbogxiiJ ;So5^5-^yS5£S;3oo<s^a sSebsis3»o»& ^;SifeJ:5 

o^SSi). 

SSiJ^o-esgd) S3»0osSc/< (1-143) 

^^;l<*^^ Scr»2f •s£o5^S'0«&o2i{> ^(S', *o»ebeS S?©o"3» «»S) ooog 
^S3(3t»;<SSmco ;Co5^. lSjS;Lcfiba*c<5 ¥'Ss5S3boS^;à sstfSJ «o«à. 

4. :SbMDs5(&) (1-94) «& S«sijj3aj';< ■JtoS'tf dS'^JSe* s»S sSrtij^b. 

fi. S'ċSbss'ca (4-35) sSsSp^sSjo^oeSj (aċ>«';SbosSSb 5^sSJ5b» SSO^ <S3j» £2f^ 
S^J^^^tfSSabsa sSObsiSioJ^^ ^KitfiJsr'à«'SiD sSO^^O&'sSsio. 

1. ^sSrsSsioocSàoaa 6iJc^sS» o/t)4jSsS)SSbo& sSCbSsSbeo sSe'Sd«> 

■as'&^c^a) (1-282) 
sSDiibc/^crf^ (1-295) 
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^à^^c^ScSb (2-57) 

sSbiàc^iSb (3-220) 
l£«)c£r*5- (3-245) 
ts^cf^iiS^gcCki (3-258) 
^o^Sbc-Seb^à (3-388) 
g^ċŻbSbc/Cjfis (4-59) 
^«>ebce^eoCb (4_S2I) 
^dfcsbce^;5^ (4_37t) 

2. "^^JàciE?^ (1-377). ■SJ&css'to) (2-296), '^o'Z&^ti (3-145), 
■^^cB?s5bD (3-386), 3e^o"3£5b:g) (8_344). tiH^ctai (8_353) e& S«g 
jjSar'i^sSoa) SS"^^«S^ g"ej:à. f3S>c33ao<S> Jàr!»KSà :£>;t)to^ (tPtfSTgS" J^ 

3. 3(&'Seb:^ (2-10. 3-81), sScoSb ijSoi^^sSb (2_44). ^to5»o;5ja 
(2-84). |c>ż6&"Sfib^ (3_243) «1& ^osS»o Jàrr'^sSjS^a s»<So»<&. 

4. siSx^sSj'SSs^lSodSb ds-Cs^asS^ «Ci>^ sS^T sS)^SsàiSo ^n^Piài iàr&^. 

i£.S^g5SJS) ^S^cSàsSċo (1-318) 
?S>eb^eo^ (2-286) 
SijSj^&SP^à ^ebos^J^iiD (8-315) 
r!»oà^4S&<5 s:«Sr»;5^o&^gsS53 (1_287) 
t»e"j_^;6cJào srl6^53bo (4_28) 
dàe^^tf^Soto (1-1281) 
8bod§r*fiyS>oto (4-59) 
g'oS'So^^SrdJ (1-S9) 

e?£r^àj$css» sr^os^ (1-272) 
gbobo'e'^ċf (1-282) 



SpSSj^'c^osa &_£ċ^os»^ (1-17) 
^jS'ersSb s-^^Si^Sa (2-88) 

ċJc33bgào^_fir*cD (■3-67) 

6. ?'C^crCal)&0(S)^ 814! àn'i^àJSb S'o&. 

eo 

9S£(J&o Jàj^rċr^^ (3-358) 

(S. I. I. IV 1323) «5 JJ;5;^c&^c4J ^:^c3j-A:3aco. 

7. JSsSr'ScKie) ;|os5)s)i^ sS&xxSàsco ^tfjSb o?&^^fib &??■/<& 6^»^. 

So'^^c^^oċà (!_4d) 

^6;So:b( oa^eo (]_29l)) 
àOtToSlc ^»oa (lJ07) 
lij'i'^ca^à (2_:71) 
So-Ġg^o esaiàco (8-279) 
SJeJSàc/^ai) (4_H) 
"SiPċf^ooS (4_187) 
t^y^i iStS^S (4-218) 
^ciabgo:S)<2C (4-239) 
Z^tS^^i oS-s^Jfàa (4_258) 
^ctfe^o^àc esoiJabj (3-132) 

jSe^fSioeo sSCSċa oo»!S;à& &7T';ià;5b3 ^Seàjj&Sb ^car°^ab» Ood» 

8. ài^o^4 SàSSaio&Jà, :S)o;|o&à. «»£io^rt>«a*£j!f aiDSJSbà '^S^Ss' 
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"S&iSo^cċiTSosa (3_261) 
^£>b;5c<^J5^ (i_87fJ) 
■Sày6^;x,:> (1-S78) 

C^na^ (iS^Sxsi (3_S6-1) 
Sġ^iSoii sS5coo?5 *^sos' e& ^D^x)^ '^^SSJ&' ;Stf ^àoxiSJ^^ifa^ 

eia)5<ċi;6^ (4-312) 

y'C^jJSio^ d&^ċf£i5 (i_156) 
8Jr'<08»^à-°f& (1—341) 

SàS5'g|5si>oe»?5 a»S(^e^ (3-148) 
^50«"^^ d&a (S-^SS-^ 



?7»a^«';àoJSci&o<^ (4_344) 



{^g\ ċ^rp/^^^ 



JS^^sjj^cs (8-288) 
^&^-aeoo^ (I_347) 
S'cu:go::àto«>83(S (4_56) 



't^^n^.jj (1-230); '1-270): (2_16o); (4-103); (4_11S): 
(4-133); (4_>6fJ). 

ii^ooc^) (3-143) 
■t^obSo^^ (4-20) 
l)So2r (4_I16) 
3»oS5ċfl^a> (4-193) 

83Das53oabcP05 (3-382) 

1. ^Siib, à'&o, S^^ wSSdiSS ^i^iSa oo»^;5_;y& j^^^SrSsJ 5 S£o;5i5' 

^jjc5§b fi^Sa^S'So&^àco ^^^ àf^- 

«^s5-gs5a (1-80); (2-58) 

tf^tàHSa (2-27) 

tsdir'^^&do (3-fi3) 

•S^^J^^ab (3-f>7) 

4SortS& (4-136) 

lS)cC6os5dfo (Jl-lS) 

$5'oS:& (4-252) 

«5S5s5ċr'S^;S& (1-342) 

i^onir&x) (3-184) 

x5oS'e3>to (3-84) 

ċi)g»à»to> (3-84); (4-3); (4-257) 

ws5s5pJ6à-'&o (4-257) 

■33»S3S*o50 (l-?2) 
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CacSào ^d&o (2.106); (3-.l4o); (3.228); (4_58) 
Sad^olS^S. (S.T.I. IV 1102). 

;$3o»sS;Sjei> s^^Sssb ^os^tiSs. 

t*3^3bsr4-D (3-37) 

■ ^^^<SSiS^ ^a qtf *^' S'j^ e^sSS&a S'oiSi. «3;^ci>sS<5 (wC. 2.97); 
;S?6;J«8^ (e3tf. 3-215) 

(f) <g)oà^^i^^{Ca; 

1. S"«'^C5*fi'c3àS5ċo;5oeS> siaSSċfsSb^^ SaoS^eo sSci)^^. 

r*oSS3s?c6 (1-14) 

StfcSosàsSPto (I-8I) 
i^toSs -SaCbS^ (1.287) 
AOifoSà^ (I.:<8e) 
;àaosi »^j-SSix> (2-70) 
s£iSi«^|«S5) tc&Sa (2-194) 
S'sStoS^ "^^oKO (8-37) 
■Sooosà "ajoMsSa (3-61) 
à^tfSj) <56'^sS» (8-273) 
oa-^Cfsà sSr»sbsSje» (3-376) 
àjKosS) m& (4-101) 
5«ifg4 sSp&jco (4-240) 
Jfsisà sS:»toco (4.242) 
^i£>:Sss J^^fssa (4-850) 



^;J*oSbJSD3 ^OJij (1-15) 

o»ttgos»^co (1-17) 
»"£^08a"Soto (!_22) 
o»ej|08»^co (1-83') 
i2bĊ?^;S7«jS;5bt)8^ (^M) 
ctsgSb^o) (l_48) 
;So33'i5'oe» "Beso/t) (1-60) 
e^^omà^à (1-71) 
£Jàe3|3*ir;Sa I^^i6^ (l_13fl) 
'i»otsiZ7h (1_135) 

;àcSg08»^fiSiD (1-231) 

5»Jfgoe»"S6Bo/^ (1-358) 
5'tf§;5aD"i60c«) (1-318) 
S^>jirdtS)oea'3eac^ (1-339) 
woSSbogTo^ (1-375) 
eC£foEoab5'oKoes)«D (2-2) 
5»5'goe»i^oiiJ^ (2-28) 
«£o;ioe»iJa (2-52) 
'aoi^Jàas'^DOKD (2-54) 
tii^^d^iS^^ (2-86) 
ibs^_iso«»^o5>;S) (2-101) 
ii^;Sx>-^o^ (2-148) 
8»"i^oa50 srcżjJào&cSio (2-1! 
S3oKtf'o«»"§eso^ (2-265) 
£Jo2Jo«a3'cdfo (2-S18) 
;5d&^o^ao«bsSċoKS (2-828) 
^sio^oA (8-9) 
&osàoà»cS (3-9) 
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^<oe?^83!^S'5'08»£iOO«JS^^ (3-67) 

tPCbs^;^ sS«S'8 (3-73) 

B_;5^3aj^c5^ (3«82) 
o_^s$5<b^c^ (3-83) 
cr»gsgsSb3^a> (3-102) 
.S'*^' 55joS3-£io (3-102) 
0_^;Sbo STJb^ (3-184) 

XjOiSjċfSSa xSoċSsSs:> (3_I43) 
^Q^raSosx} -^o'acb^ (3-145) 
^^o8wS3-Co (3-188) 
§ċ>oo8»^<& (8-272) 
fcsS^^^^rvo ^xT'toS'SSbDOs (.*?-307) 
T2r»e3§Si»5S»irsio (3_B42) 
sr^s'^iS'cSàosaj^^sS (3-348) 
&os5b53»5''cD (8-379) 
?3s;rSoci>o£x> ^coS (3-888) 
^o^a'CsSa t3»i&^ (3-388) 

S5S5^^oax>;Sj-»&)£0 (4-66) 
S'd'goe» "§eoo?^ /4—74"^ 
a»s3|^«s»^€» (4-88) 
asSgSS&oeo & Slseo (i_I25) 
à'o2^s5sS;^ogioS5"S'ex (4_252) 
sSr-^Siosrcifc (4_2o8) 
wS)^^^S3-53b (4_268) 
^sSsSa^S^ (4-28§) 



wO'dS'oex) àroe^ ('4-8 16) 

i'^S'SSgooo aeso^) (4-878) 
JSSS^^oeatST'c'^ (4-878) 
s5e^o8» r'sso^r (4«3T8) 
Siioab'oaw ^J^^àS (4-891) 
[^sSdeiejosa t&oi (4_407) 
TT'o&^oex) à s^.Gs (4—418) 
«à^_;;j^^^oia si>s5'&d&^oD55»;^S3b (4_425) 



i^tSot:aF^<S£osa (^iàii . 1-S6) 
s^too8DoSe80«> («!*e?. 2_G8) 
«^jSo»3£ios3bD;5.^ (tJJ^. 2-209) 
tjjS'sSoosa'afSSS (w^. 8-278) 

8. 5*0 «i"(5^S)8» ;5cSSb;5o:$) ;ĠoSd^ex5, s5d:i>»'oSàteJo2Jiiba wD iCd&^eSbsi 
^ĠSSySSs^doeà (sSo^jtio. :ifi ^^^ċ^s^o)) sġo^^'^S'Sio tt^^ ^^sS^Sn^SiocB 

83"dJs3);b8 (1-.816) 

D&do ^^^oii} rSo^iSco (1-94) 

j3d3b;6oSàc 830£^s5jo (8_182) 
;;5;5^cj6 e^^jàdSip. S sSliD ^i^^coS^ ;;5s3j»Ss£ooc33boab sj^ef sSboS^C 

W08»J3b5X'08» sSsSbogjo (Wċf. 8—107) 

e:6C5'*Soeo "ġ^goS^ («£r. 1-882) 

^^s" ^sb^6s^jSs5j»^;à)o<& sào^^'Ss'sSoo ^d&to ^r^-j^s* ya 
r'ars" [à*(So^ ^^ġ ^^ ^tio^ s5£à^&. 
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S^^K (1-S87) 
:S^£K6D (2-88) 
^o^a (2-112) 

^r&3^& /8-1 H) 

^f jSt^D (4-S21) 

&oo£Jo (1--847) 
'§o8r'(3:& ^2-114) 
'§oc72S34^e» (2-182) 
^o^abeo (8-60) 
^ot (8-800) 
^oe-dSb (4-821) 

8. iJo^ooo (2-112)j àK7to (4-420) »& a«;i ^;S^j^KSS»oj 

4. ^:£^oi^ (1-98) wJSj^a ^•S^S' fiS^i^^SoSj'^sSb. ;io»cifo 
^iSoiJco ??oa d&J3 dài>'j5oo. SS2PC& ^ ^oeJco _ ?S^^^^ T^B'^r^&^ 
hi6 /^SiJiJsr'S^JSċa ^dà?? 'àxp'cafa ^oCfeo' eooo !5;ST»à'o^S'iffào^ *«>' 

a*0M;6& ';S)3»c&' ^aSSoS^S &^5'i5ooJS& S*^^"^ liDca ^^uo^SS ajj^^j^à 
;5Cb>|àj ccoodà Sis;i;io. 

(/) ^^F'.^^ ^i^^zo. 

I ■2o_^o53«to (4 185), 8-*jcE?to (4.822). ^^ccto (4-176) 



E3Q 
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'. 



^ ss 



'ie 



3'&^&c £iir^ (U868) 
S'43^&oej2fo (8-87j) 






€5o:iVdàg (2-IS6) 
eo^"S©«2> '4.H2\ 
wo^S'S^ (4J42) 

•^^'J h^ (S.UO) 



L' 






SRI GADJRAJU SUBRAHMANYAM 



QJ 



o 



i^Jf^a' t^^l^^nt Ss;?j&:6aD^£, ^rcċ3»efsSS>aS^?f d'^à;$c:irż5 

^dirg::,'^ jSe^^eS^. ^:^6'^s>sj7£j5:.bje§^. ,io"3 ċS i>.^;^§*. j5^«ro|/ 

"SdJS ^g S^^^o:^ J5o;^^'2o^ tJ'o£>'i;'g^J5D ^L^-cC^ ^!r'h^}^irCS 

■•ġtiti^ (S^o[^-s-^s!i^'^^ 83:i3?3*ir:5'ya}S^^ KS*0|^£a JS/^^S'^j^Siai^ rbo'àhiS 
tosith 5»J5a) ;6>)o2lo-S;5 |j;"igS' ^Jp^ ^^^S:!: dàJD S^i^r^J^sià^^ j^^oo^ 

^h 5'o^5'o?6o :|;$l;jàaoSr*c ^J63;|^o^o&5'(58^ S'^D l)tp J_^5'S)Jj*5'à3;6 
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i'.-: S'^S'g^i^'t ^. ^Sj'Ci'i^o^ ^ooi^^rS^ ?SSào3o^s5 sSsot&^sSbliS'o 
ij^'i^Sr' tovc xS^& 5'>)oO csoSb^S) c3aT'o;^§*£Pc e^SoOss*ciS:o. woSdSiS'^ 

s-^:U:i:':^ ^Srjà^ej ^^o<^ ■^3'^r?5 s'f^Sso-^ ^t^rrà ^^TSoT^deas^r^'^ 
^AS>a. |j:83o5Ss^wSbf (S-idJSxi sS5'?Sai rP'aa sSr-if^o^oSb Sġo'ssjjoocS ^D 
S55?r i^Sj^tf^^ SSs^tfSi^^S'* l^6àotS)^. «^;SoS3i? ^e^^«'^^ sS3-Jf^ol^cS3b 
^aCE* iTi^jfe ;ċ5'jS 3j»,'<r;.bj^^ 5£:iKaor^vD';3-5^!D ;6Si5'os«<Sb. 



r-0 



r^.^sbcr* S'sSg;:,,,^^^ ^«?r&^o4!3. w cS2j»r'_g;0|^^cJ£)^.5*K) g'SJ'Sr'K iSbtfeo^:^ 
tfjS:5o^^ 5';à£!:33bs' ^^_SS^t ^màn'ċki iħoiii^. eo d'O^rS) dà^Srtf'^ 
^Ss* fo_;^:io;5sb ^^&Sħmà b Sixr»c crr-^JSsSajea Siw'oS'oe^JSbDoa. ^(jr 
£5^S»;Si5£r=&. SD;.-SS'^sJ3?Ss3b35^ià. ^05?^^ a»^ċi'gsS»5^ ^^;S7'^§-25tJs5 
iis-iSsSS-DO «o^S fgg^Sa ;Sg_£S:i«) b sSSjj^-Ss-^iboSSi £S"<Socab. "" 

t^D ii^i&c ^::53»s5si8;5o.^c jasScàce^ Sr»sS;So^sSb5Jà> ^aij-c.i;o. Sr-^ 

^:b. 5'2às-ċ^ ssr^'-j^ rfiSàoi^^ ^u^ob'(yġ^h^ Si^wisbo^rcr^ Koiijerjj 
cJ&^rT-s ^5&'5^ ax,^^ s^^^ <^a^oS)53-c<&. iS^^^^sSs^ d&oer^^^D 

^^^o^^ycii*. s&os ^^35?^;^ srifcsia^^ ,5^^^^ ^&';5£3a^jsrs'«a.KO^<efo 



i-''-rr': àtir*i:Z 17 



o 



rS'cifo. &J5;j^to€Doo«5 Soj4:'sS)j5joK c3*/\^oo3i3*cifo. "^K^/^ ■àcXàc^oaa^c-Siifc 

S^^^ dà^ċf^'aor: Si^Sr»sSb3 5o&f»aSb, sjjKS^- |Poafe?gS3ċa r^ ^J^S'sàS) 
aoO^a. .ifibtD ?S>j5^fi Si^^Sj'iSbsS'tSb, DcSbgs S» S^KSS^: «'^;S{ji^»; 

SP'2o tP'oi^e'^^ar* oJiSJib. «"20 f^^^^oS^Wories^^ij^Jàhi^S dSj»li^<^ 

^'Scp^^x'j^^-sSarc iiS'ST'io'^b rvDo*:à-:ib, i^tr-i:z:r:S^^'^^^ &oB;&. tes 
srco30tàtà;5^ cS5iP cC5bSt>^ ^c»::o^3S0 4-Sio«2i JiS'^otlcli^ o35d3b45Si>.^_^ ^o^«a5' 

sss^ssbc'a ?5 .:<u*^^t^c gs"Os;a •:57»£S>a''cb£;;5»(5'* _^^;s'^cs&^<jo L:?35oS?Sa. 

«S {fr'^^cDS'^; Ss?bS*à'^o ::o gbsD dj'^cD à'S5r'f$g'3a.s5S3" ? ^&>s^oa5J) 
:5o5r^S3"ox<o^ ;d/?^sS»r; ^;:'^g4^SoCib S5q:'^^5PS4. SSjSS^S §^53'eo t3J'^:©S'^ 

IbċJ^ dpààs? ^To^^S^'D^ CiBo€jf4 SjZ'fo^ i^ihiHk. 



d'sà)^oK5)© e§^J^^iS^?5cK fTcSSJPgZ'osaJS^ 83oi^5>&'5" 

^Sj'fisiioK ^u'à'r'^& ?::o^''c3&;Sd KcĠr^cSic ^^Sog^Sbħd&cr? So^ 

d&D^e^^^gSàSSsovà^ ^>^c5^Jow S3*sSc;i oSiS'Sb E7&'lai^ t^^s'^o^sSbaJSsb 
;5à)a®^S^Ċ^ r;8;)Oià4o ^o&^ -^^6^. lig^ ^S5^ ^S SjaoO^S. 



IS 
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sei'-^icO ;l-?3s53»(^e9a5Do;à ;fe£S?;|-:à^r'c:Kr cOjJ5DS)to£or-;|_a. eS)-à3;i|a2 
'Si^l^Hlp'o-Z cSir*;58oSr5(ċo. \iiiiiiiXj dS>^»g"Soc- e^Sr a«r'K5;io?Sgb ^S^ 
Md&oSbrJ^ aS'jS;. SoSicrfoS'c-^iJ ^SS^Seibtdfo. e5<53 ij3^5b£i o3oa»oA g)?5^ 

■25cSb-£SiJ»<i;^e5r*t £^^^><oiSS |j^::<So^ ^^ood'go^^ijo^ ċ5"ST»gSx'«S* sS'lS 
S;5S'S';S»?< ^iScCSjtàS^a. s5ċ&'5Ji :S'3't)(i3 8»5'ċ51ui^ JSj»£^§!D fċp^«5d3;6 ct'&'.S 

c5ico&^. tVjS^ h 'ht^i-^O'^ &5^fibcS^tf?^ ^oe^C7»^(:i)o5^ ^oB S6 &'ocs-c3S>c'D 

;i>jod^oe'SS) Sjo-^sSiss SbsS^oXoO^coSj. "fcs'sS^Seli^ea" c3àS) ^oS'^i^^ 
iTSoO ;5j6<&r'd;:«S^ ^oy 8à8ovà&)So A'o S'CssSixJSi ^^O'SiS^ou) e^;6 [^S^ ^^ 
KjrSy^ zZ-j!i&t^ ■§©£: ■§&;£) e&'SaSiSi 'iS^ar'SKS'c.'io. Sr'(»jS' :5oj--$S sSr'(ST=<5 
cSS3ao4^;6?^&^cy> i S'S sSr>4T»(S'<:5b: sSr'àj^e^Scr'd^tJ^; s5S^ sS5'sà5b^SS* tS'^o^to 
S'SSj'dj-d-S ;7e^~-3';<s^^)'So :5r'gs's«^as' Sa^^S <53j.o^)J6a. Sj-^ċ5oSbsSD;5 
o»/T*<^o:'::5a 838AfSc*53 iccXfe^^i^S^r 5^5' s5aj,^ ^^^5'ii ??c|),:^gSSbD^ :55r»oS)^'a. 
S'CF'gabcbfB^JS j^SStbc'^ ^^S* S5o5?'2io;3s5ecs£oSS3. cTjS e^S'gSSbs S5j 5'^To 
S'sSociS»;ji^;j_a d3ċr»'S3 srsSixio. ^&p'dtċSi JSSi'c? j |^s5s5(SbcdSi Sj-^e5ojJ*aSr* 
^^SjtfsSj'C'sixj^ ^woSàsSsS ^5'^ s^if^fe'sSba^ dSj»OosS. ^& ^sSsiaA' 
:^S»o^sSx)^o£iS EsSjcDa sSo^8osS;5S.^SSi i^;3c3àar^s5a i^s;^ sSooJSsSj) s5w;^?6 ;S^;5 
^'^^ ■BOcXàn* ? go«ra)^^;j^e»o:^"§Co "SsSjjS^S'SċSb ? ^oż^ ^cStSbosa^ iTefo^ 
^«^2®"^ I sSj'to ^ċ53<S" ?" cXàS {^^^^^n SoSoi^ iJb^^i^toa). Sj->,d:rcSS5^& 
S'JSaf^w^A :iS*i,£ai^ ij^hSi ^djo^ "S 'T'oġSSxsSs isS'g'oSioià t3b;5^<aijca ^ċJ'i 
A'i^sio^ jo-^S d's5;)5^ S esċpssià ;S<S);3 ^ sSj^toesSCo^C^ "Soàs'Soċj'^ SfSoCb 
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o 



^ - ■ ff 

SoJS^ei), JTar'^c^'fSSc: eri^ eċi>. ^es'gjàr*^;^ c^abig^ ^?5g^. ;3^^^i5dà 
^^ ?5d;5^ S^"3>-ctb e^^^A'c S:^o5:*o. £-- ^v^ -g^^^o^o {^sSeoo^^S^^^^JDS 

^oSsSiSSj) iPo^^ċfgsSbrJsb *Và^;h*' sSDjy^cà. iPoi^rg u'iàpi^^^^s's 5^à5"/^c6. 

;5^o^^5)^^ ^rj^^^oS^. lirL&jS^SS^ 5?L:iot;^ ^:iL^6^c^^«5^S 5'Si) 

<SDċ5Dto ?6d^^ ^orf ::.D$^ ^a)gbco . 

«011 ?50^ ?6o$'o£ à^5r»£5^53'uc^'ca:oa5 

SboSxo à^^Gj sSr»Sbc ?ts5cdir»4 s 

tJ<S"^ċ2 £DoA'£)b2SS3^oSj^oex)e; cSro^^ 

Q 
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ii ^ *^ 

?jS5^ i'oi^'o«» eooSb^es ^^c 

^2^ /^5(^03 Sir»S5 /T^jS'^'Soii^ i 
6';5S>~>_ $ri'^5"s5j ^Si^cSbSba ;3o«^ iS'S'^rt' ċ^^SoSSc^T)^ ^i^3*gCS*gcxo5 

^oii^ 2b:^^ ii£j'$D dà;5pc£bSc>c'3 ^ iJSS'CbJ}'^ i^i^y^^ea^K 

J_^^«bJbà«'o'?j^ ! XL-^ oiJoiS SodJ^" <Jir'6i^gs5ia;33 Ss^^SoCà^asSa. 
•§a^S*eo r^^i'Sxo ^^^S* n'DB ^^■^^S>. g^^& ^'0$j35c ^a^J^ciSo 

1jdJà«3j:oS s3^<s£.a^,K s^K^^j-^rj ^sS^^SDoacia. ^asb^^ ^o^es in'^ 
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o 



sp^sSoJSgc^i sabtfs&9-;5 sSrij cr»"aa BJ^odàofib ssċocaso'es^^' iri>iSi^r*ti^s: 

S'ex) OcosS^S'? ■^5'S';j^^o£^Cs5b3a>. o;5toSoeS5:oa>, rr»o/^^^iS'sSx>«» 
Ii3 oaar»5 Si'5;^a"Sio& Sfcco»^o» ? di>i:i g'Cjp.S'sSbaKf e5Sr»^oOSSa. iir^S 
rj^rS^oKF^es'r^^'SàTS s5^o;fg5*ifeS' dfec'sSbs'S Sef-^'BjS »&ce^S tt^^axioih 
S'OiSa aja SàS^S SS7-«5/?c Ss5j5to S'sS^j /f^gofi'iS'S^ ^(5^r'»^&. 

"Og'j_SSfl ITSS^S) ^isljSs.ċJ'^oi^^Sa oQoo^ fcsSoojo Sl^ Sàj5o«» 3*^. S^ 

ŻJ*oaaSSa. off'^eċBa^ 4'^^' siiS^l^^^S^ Sr'^ċ^cXàsro-;^ »oif ^K;j,sici??c 
15)^ot5bto ^S Sx>g'Sċ;5S±oK ■5j''2o€"i5 €liot2b&)^. S'a'ŻS^cS^a ? là^sSiSċo. 

Sàej»5«) S5y»toe» SS-sr» &• S^oo S^a§^Si3"<.ab'. sS^isSidT* 

WoċàS^ a^2r»^ d^. ii^^^^ip^'cào, «^^5fSSsSb;ài w^v'S^sSba^ ^33- 
Żf©^J3Jxifc. 57';S"a ^SS^gSSċo ^^Sb SżS^fcooj SSJio^iJSa. "S^^^wi 

coDft» sSeaS' SfibS(S> » ijSabB SS S^j^sS'aiosSc eSSoS t sSjfi Ocpefaoa ;5e?-'à t** 
d&Si' Sàoi^sSso^^sSiaK 5^Si€J'^dS>S*" a^'SoST'o':;? cSàJSoOS^SfbS 'Sr='i^^6o3J5i; tf^^ 
à55J) "ff'cSi.gO I ^deotjjr^o&^ SSS)_^£f^s£ooa aafOD" ^SS). SSbJà»'&3i 
SSJsS^ sSċSrSO ^fi;Ssi&^ S^;j_SP«oa sSg^sSp'ċaj:^. w^iioi>Sa. "tp^^ 
^•(SSSbj.-^ Sbe^g S" (S5;6a. e^àJ) (©"J^S^ ^3'*^ ^"J,^ ao4io£J^S;5S cJi©^o£à 
eà&3 &. . "e;sef^sS5<!?3'^^ofi& S'*^'!? <a>s't> 6i^&o\p:tzS^ I^SSroSSSb "S3;j£f 
■3o«a2:Sb.?' C»:sSsaSirsS 1 ^n^ o^^S(.i^^ol>tS cxp' Sb-©(à»d&2^^ ?*^' 
§'£'3DSl& EjS^d&to 5?sSgsSy ? d6as.£5S5»r?iSJo £o:S oDoSSc^^ $oS^ :Sy. 
s^A^ ixiSioiSi'h i.a-7 ts^B^s^r< oSosSc S*^ s^^tPttg^&es h^ ^JfStf: 
iSjjA' o^JjSSa/ttàoii: SjfiO'"S:»S'S^&?5toc>. [jS3$_8o56'àsi.7 t&oiSi^^^ ^SS^o 
■^2)0 -gScJàa&T •aco ?^c nti f^oS^^ii-^ aa-oql^^sS^ ^o^Sa^^o/^jSo 
Sj'ocà: S»Oi5*-a SSoà^,C3»oaa-^^c »3.5 "SoiS)^ » wS'^ssso f*ft^cSào<&< /^5/1' 
à*Sà. ^SSS'S' ■3DC^^::Soa)0O 1_^:^ /^eon" i^^^Sa. 
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sSrtoo r^&THt^ fi*o»-5r'c& i;5;5&c&, sS6>fiS)ar* esSAcS S*;^gdf«ioċioa!> 
a<t6cB K5'c&. ;<^goirj^JSb^^ cS&»^^'S)e?|s5jaJSi riHoh^ "IbsSO^ cJi)ir"aDoc 
n*^&c3!5 srSS SssJSoo. fc9rjSx)C(& lySia /?£8oS3(&. ■B05>J$-J5Ai^;Sj'ċr;i)» 
ej"5> s5)C3gs5oj StoS^JSs" ;à^à. 



tiStiiSni^ ascj'CJ^ifSJr^Of^fJ^^S'd'^àSJjJ^l^oi^^ia^ ^;^ j^;S;5iàDff* 

n-^o u'^6^'^ sSj'&per c3S>©^oo^a. 

toiSi^ ;<>o«5?^^|»<às32'*S'jj S*c^ ISo^odàc Sr* 

'So'Ż Bo{a<Sàs5a^ ^vo8» /< jyo»o"tià ^SC^eSr"^ "^ 

SoS^^Sr"^" d&tolS;!^ ^^ca&^ ^ol^&^à ^Sy-o^^ i 

■Scyo^s^ e*6*^o^ dJs'-a^ċro ;S6kcO;5 is'w^^ ^SosrJioiiJSa. "«<5oS' 

\Z)^l" ^^ 'isSzT'^^TS^ "2ot ao(adà;Sxi<5" SSj«>oco{«Si sroooot> sSJ? 

ip^i" '^'^ sJ's^sSbo ifc^^a. ^^^j^siflS'* «rsr'^:b^osSc ^ocxba^oeà ^sàs" 
S'oi^ cs&> 5 C'SoSa, à»o&d;5^s^& ^jSà'i? ij;S«'oSioO!6à t3*'3a §^6^ ^Ho 

sSDaco S)«S^S$b oD al);5^Sc)oA?3*c2fc ^<6^ jSċfssoo). e^iT^o), tj^^oo jfiidà 

Sào3?5àx> S^S'sSaoCD S*;5aJTf&, żSoJf^ &«)J5bcD ħDà^ejlbc ^J)cX&oDJ3*t<3b. 
^Bo'a?) S3'oi;? cSàS-oiiJibcSààiJSj ċ5;5 SToO^sSxi;^ s3_;;5^'Sxi;5Q^J3'c&. 

lj5;Seb.a a3&&c diiS cojo^ s»A»_^essio ;Sg£'^-^<3c>:^!D iSJbid ;Soj'as 
;5>>(2Jd3bSi» e«oSS)S!5a. "ap^Sx) "ao ;6o»^a. ^Spia ;S&à*oa>;5a SS6 
ibco "Ż6^s. :|25^£^S'sS»Kc £5ocs5i)j'Cj;$a. ;^eJi^sS£5'^g* ";S{D^ 
^;5o^ tr;SoO ;$iS^;^ tào^;S7T'"a (^55.^" »& tit^6s?^y oi^Scsàif^ào/^ 
iy'2o ^<J"2.c& Soo^S;Ss. <»oo:;SsS: &5> j^dS)e^i_àa ^Jt)SSa w^^rTi^^S;^ 
TT^Q li& cX&à;5c3SJ'eP';5;SbocS* à?r;3£(a 'Ss^o.S" S&3b a^oS' ;5«^S <ab'5o£àià 

S5;sa^^;s s''Sj»^^s^s^^ :j'^iS'^>T°t^!^à3i ksa à^OciS) àPon'e" ^^sSab?) 
rrtSoCi csàe^Jf j5i> srSoiJSa. ^p;;r'^esoc <S^5' "Spa^a ";jf i (l^shS i" 
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a 



S^^;^ ;355So€àiS>, tàċ5'£àċ^ £Sp£à£à JStJ^tocSc ^p^iàO ;Sl]o£)00 **^^^2rSr»t5»t^^^i 
fe^à iS*sS <ysS;5^§?'ol65';Sb ^"§** SD :S;§^8^^S&& «s«5)o£àtà "S^^S; 3;S;£d^ 0*» 
^&^Ji> Ko S^?5sSb«S^c e$J4)Sl>à3a© S5^c2> «oċS)::So^?« ^5^SSS. i>oig'tf S«© 
e*es I S^tfg^ "3 ^;SS6JSd;S)¥'o';3&c& ^;5e3^;àc &i^^& ^^^^Sr^w^gt 
cr<S>?S>. **^TOa« i^^dSj^oSl^^ d&?S> SSpaco ;55j«*0 <aai'© S3*^s5;So 

S JSI). «3oc»S& iT*^(5cS£> Si>o;i>«5o£5bt±>;5^5. ej'S^J.'i S';S6^i2>, ^oS^Sb 

KS'S' cS&o^&oiSt:^. I^S<c3&^^&o J5;5^AS;S 5»JD S;53*^;Sx» ^^ċS>. i^^tà>tS 

8»a s^;f£à ^Jdip<^r^-s €4g&^?S3 rb&c^ ^tor\o07S&^ ^àr*ocS38s;SacD ^ae 

c5odS. ^5dSr*£)^S;5:x>S c6 Sjesg^^siiaj ^o^sj^àa fbcSfcS^ ^n^ i ^Sr-^^cS&^^^ 

eoaSc ?^^^ Hà^g-^^g^Sbc \^^^^ S^a ?5sà&>& ^SS> iS^g^S.g^ SDd&O 
Ib £j<&^;5o(2?ga> ^Żr*dabs3:S3oa> ti^^cs^o^^di. Co/^go^tf^S^^^rc ċS^S r*"3^Ji> 

2r*cxx>;3a. ;Sj*ssàG> .SS'oi^wSSsd^oLà ;^D'£a;|eo;i>o |^;S 5'^?S> ^cb"l>Cb;5c 
^e>:;SSba <S)ċSbe^ ;5^SoO;5a- ^:S^'^uà^dioc&;;S5oOj5 sSj*^ ^Sb^^j^o^^SoO 

S:rSe>d4D:SO?5a. S'SSD^iDac Ċ5S5 ^^ ^^^ ^gsSsSxj S*^^à)£i>S^a fij»2Sbcab. 

hn 'SClbċS'S g3»2^sxsCD ;So*^C£>c dS 
^^"s?!:?*g"i§c <iS^^'àS> 
Sbo;5b5^ ;s:3^o5^^;S cXSbS^g^ rj*d 

^jSd;^)^ ^ ^a>^ ^.^53»^;Sx>c /tp<5 
;5i£j^;à §^o\&<2:)"^ ;Spo^5g'6 

c7*g ar*Càt"Sc5 83o^c3acrS 

lia 2S»S5"o"l:>J&) S:) ;$>;r* «^^oe» ^I«"Sb 
;5s5^ ^o^os^ ^<S*3 ?i sSSs oos^sS 
^iSya^S' AàJo§^S3j> ;a»D|^£Si^B^ c 

D-^SD^jdTS.^S^e^ ©023*0) n»'3-. 
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/^5^ ^S oSb^;<^^SSi«r'S;j Solbotà JSOSS S3*©g'^Jàc sr*5à 5's5e3?<i?ca)^ 
lj3d à'SfSaD Jà»>je^c:Ci)i5oo S'Ob^tk^. 

35'vċi àcċSjCT^rs scg" b r'eo.s^i^oo ^-^^a :S 

is3^>jiJS>SS sS>^2&^;j^ c>3oo«^Cs3boJi> Sj* S>:<bS'-s--o^Cs^^ 5J»ao£i>£S> So«(,Sac 
n-ċfcsiSa^S saa aofi>o£à es>^^a "sàr'fiiS^a sàab^ ^fo c5»^s3oora Meo" w^ 

c&So^SS iTJfSovi (S5cJà>^oi5r(^i^S cxx>o©i5^^f2^?5^. es5^:Ss3ba. jE?E3Siu, 
oefSc n-c-a^ "S^S^j^osSoiSsSO s7tJ*$)ii)^j_a. c°&*Jà S5ċ3b-=SS5 sà_2'i-s-»o^a> 
^^esosSvi^s srcS^eso _ 

4 II oio^ ċ5sio£o "à^) K.0o»p-5s5 s:r6''§-'' S5b CjsPSoJà)^ 
n»oSac£rs5£3 i)^;5S5o n»cSi>s5b S3»<SiLċ5i> "^ J5S3b b'glS 
iiot^e? S5o^oo dS§ Si^eSa^ Sà^S^O ^<a> 3 
©^oà^cSào ^^^g'^ST'dOLcS ■§ &^ ^Mdàasg. ^S'^ij' I 

s5^r'0;Sa. sSr^SsiS'oi^co ^sSbsSteoo 45 iS' d8bs»:5eJs5aK JijcSi^oi^ sSyi^sSafS 

£3»(;J& 3»s3s5bo^ sS^a ^cJ&oiàoċicK escpSSj^^esSiLCo^O cJ&Si)ċ?S'c^ dSb/t&^ 
S'lbj5à)o sàCesSio SSeJS ^ JS& gs-cyasSoo 5 iToċàċoSb ijeo^ċJS SeriotSi s5£SiJ»$D 

o_ — c 

^^sbo cxàoċS's ^iSi^B dj'r/rsbrSs. 







fesà s!?;i:!^^;ioà ^fes Mi M^ ^Mlil^ ^i^^. ^'^ 
Ml Zltii^ ^fcà;! 1 SlS àS^ (i&'«bffl fiip^ii ;)&ià;$;^S. 
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15. A Study of Telugu Semantics 

by Dr. G.N. Rcddy, m.a., Ph.D. 1966 4-50 

16. The Philosophy of A.N. Whitehead in the light of 
Advaita Vedanta of Sankara 

by Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao, m.a., Ph.D. 1966 3-00 

17. The Values of Shavian Drama 

by Dr. S. Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D. 1966 4-00 
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18. The Srirangam Temple 

by Dr. V.N. Hari Rao, m.a., Ph.D. 

19. Ikshvakus of Vijayapuri 

by Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D. 

20. Student Performance and Adjuitment 

by Dr. S. Narayana Rao, m.a., Ph.D. 

21. Inscriptions of Andhra Desa, Vol. I 

by Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.A.,Ph.D. 

22. Geometrizationof Dynamics 

by Dr. P.S. Rao, m.a., ph.D. 

23. Inscriptions of Andhra Desa, Vol. II, Part I 

by Dr. M. Rama Rao, m.a., Ph.D. 

24. Historical Grammar of Telugu language with special 
reference to old Telugu 

by Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastry, M.A., D.Litt. 



1967 16-50 
1967 9-00 
1967 9-00 
1967 17-25 
1967 10-00 
1967 35-00 

1969 20-00 



SANSKRIT 

25. Gajagrahanaprakàra of Nàràyana Diksita 

Ed. by Dr. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, m-a., Ph.D. 1968 2-50 

26. Apaniniyapràminya-sàdhanam of Nàràyana Bhattapàda 

Ed. by Dr. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, m.a., Ph.D. 1968 0-75 

TELUGU 



27. Thyagaraja's Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam 
by Prof. P. Sambamurthy 



1965 7-00 



TAMIL 



28. Muthollayira Vilakkam 

by Sri N. Subbu Reddiar 



1965 7-00 



HINDI 



29. Hindi Kavya Ruponka Adhyayan 

by Dr. R-B. Sarma, m.a., Ph.D 1967 6-75 

30. Acharya Hazari Prasad Dvivedi - Vyaktitva aur Krititva 

by Dr. B.K. Sathyanarayana, M.A.,Ph.D. 1967 4-50 
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N.B.> (1) All thc University Poblications are now sopplied only on 
prepayment of cost and postage either by money-order or 
demand draft, payable to the Registrar of this University. 

This condition of preptyment may be relaxed to some 
extent in the case of Registered Publishers, Local Librafy 
Authorities, Universities^ Affilitted Colleges and other recog- 
nised Educational Institutions in India on correspondence. 
Anominal discount of 5% to 10% mty be allowed to them 
on their own merits- 

(2) A trade discount of 25% is allowed to all the Registered 
Book-Sellers only. 

(3) The Annual subscription rates of the S.V.U.O* Journals are 
as follows : 

1. Inland ... Rs. 10/- 

2. Foreign ... 20 Shillings 

or 
2 Dollars 50 Cents 

These Foreign rates apply to all the btck members also 
tnd the Journal sent post free by Surface mail^ but if the 
party requires it to be despatched by air-mail, the air-mail 
charges have to be borne by the party. 



